f. by, may come to Christ and have life.* And it 
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NEW MEASURES. 

As we observe that certain Zvangelists are 
still prosecuting New Measures, which have so 
awfully desolated every church into which they 
have been admitted, we think it reasonable to 

copy apart of an able article in the Biblical 
Repertory for January, 1842, which we hope 
will be read and circulated where the danger 
exists. The testimony of New England and 
Western New York where these measures were 
once popular, should not be disregarded. 

«« We pass now to the consideration of certain 
measures which have been much employed for 
the purpose of promoting religious excitements, 
and are in perfect correspondence with the 
views of Christian doctrine and experience 
which have been under review. Although some 
of them have been occasionally adopted by men 
of sound views, yet they always seem unnatu- 
ral and awkward in their hands, Sound doc- 

‘trine is uncongenial to them, and encumbers 
them with so many fetters, that they cannot be 
plied with much tact, vigour, or celerity. In- 
deed the two are so essentially contrary and 
repellant to each other, that they seldom keep 
company long before one overmasters and ex- 
tirpates, other. An orthodox man using 

‘these measures, seems like one who has thrown 
aside his spiritual weapons of celestial edge and 
temper, to try the clumsy and untempered ar- 
mour of man’s fashioning ; and if he is thus 
tempted to go down to Egypt for help in any 
crisis, he usually repents it bitterly enough, to 
prevent a repetition of the experiment. T’hese 
measures have usually flourished in connexion 
with those erroneous doctrines of which they 

It ought however to be borne in mind, that 
many who. have been foremast in plying these 
means for the production of revivals, have never 
gone into those refined and astute metaphysi- 
cal processes, which are interwoven with the 
scheme of divinity we have. been considering. 
Many of them are too crude and uncu'tured to 
master,any subtleties in logic or metaphysics. 
Many of them have never penetrated into the 
subject so far as to see that self-regeneration 
by the natural man is impossible, except on the 
supposition that all the exercises of piety are 
prompted by self love. But without minding 
the chasms which intervene, they leap head- 
long #0 the reat conclusion, which is the basis 
of all these 


men are endowed with eve?) 


lving with che gospel, even without a 

of the Holy Ghost in the 
soul. Witbedt always waiting to inquire whe- 
i or something else, they hold 
tha re is some taste‘or pre-dispositiqn in 
yx6 natural man, which, if brought into proper 


or coming right out on the Lord’s side”—an as 
pect most favourable to the idea of sinking it 
into a mere resolution to serve the Lord, such 


neglect of those spiritual affections and graces, 
that inward renovation of the heart, which lie 
at the root. of all evangelical picty. This, it is 
well known, is a grand point with all modern 
revivalists to explain away religious experience 
into a mere purpose, resolution, or determina- 
tion to live and act religiously. The idea of 
continuing any time in a state of conviction, or 
of supposing that in order to the acceptable per- 
formance of religious duties, there must be a 


ings wrought by the Holy Ghost, is thrust at 
by these men on the right hand and the left, as 
a fatal stumbling block to all their operations.* 
Indeed as it is fundamental to the success of 
these movements, that every conception of reli- 
gion, or of the power and manner of producing 
it, should be dissipated, except that which makes 
it the sinner’s Own act or resolve, like any civil 
or moral act, Mr. Finney utterly abjures the 
very phrase “ religious experience” as fitted to 
do mischief. He says, p. 355, “I do not like 
this term, ‘experienced religion,’ and I use it 
only because. it is a phrase in common use. 
It is an absurdity in itself. What is religion? 
Obedience to God. Suppose you should hear 
a good cilizen say he had experienced obedi-. 
ence to the government and country. You 
see it is nonsense.” | 

Now with these views of regeneration and 
conversion, let us suppose a minister, or, what 
is more common, one of those expert and prac- 
tised itinerant tactitians, who claim to be revi- 
val-preachers eminenter, to undertake the kind- 
ling of a religious excitement in a congrega- 
tion or community—what course will he na- 
turally pursue? All experience shows that the 
following become integral and inseparable parts 
of the “ moral machinery” put in requisition 
to achieve the desired result. 

First, a peculiar strain and style of preach- 
ing. One main object of the preaching will be 
to foster in the minds of the hearers a practi- 
cal unbelief of all those doctrines of grace 
which imply that true religion cannot exist in 
the soul, unless produced by a direct operation 
of the Holy Ghost. This, as we have already 
seen, accords with Mr. Finney’s prescription 
for promoting revivals. For this purpose the 
doctrines of election, inability, regeneration, 
are sometimes kept utterly out of view ; some- 
limes explained away; sometimes obscured and 
mystified ; sometimes coarsely misrepresented, 
caricatured and maligned ; sometimes openly 
and directly denied. Having-cleared away all 
obstacles to “ immediate action,” by. making 
religion a mere act or resolution of the crea- 
ture, a second great object is so to operate upon 
** self-love,” that it shall prompt to an immedi- 
ate and decisive resolution. ‘To this end the 
everlasttng woes of the wicked, and joys of the 
righteous, are vividly and abundantly pour- 
trayed, and this is a part of the counsel of God 
which revival preachers can no way be accused 
of shunning faithfully to declare. In connex- 
ion with this, invention is tortured for arguments, 
and memory for anecdotes, to inspire the be- 
lief, that if any do not escape hell during the 
present excitement, or perhaps the present day 
or hour, they never will. For the purpose of 
compassing these objects more effectually, every 
effort is made to spice the preaching with anec- 
dotes and illustrations, often of the most strange, 
crude, motley description. We recollect once 
er,” which conssted wholly of three anecdotes. 
By this means they present a powerful induce- 
ment to all that class of persons who are seek- 
ing pastime and recreation to come to their 
meetings, since there are few who are not fas- 
cinated with a good story well told; and hence 


as the natural man can put forth,. in the utter]: 


prior change of the heart or affections or feel-| 


‘concourse of people, and the other to be set 


contact with the truths of the gospel, will be 
won and charmed to love and obeythem. They 
repudiate and abjure in the most fierce and in- 
temperate strain, as fatal to their operations, 
every mode of belief which does not imply in 
‘man a perfect capacity and aptitude to be sa- 
vingly affected with the traths of the gospel, 
_ Whether regenerated by the Spirit or not; if he 
will only resolve to be a Christian. On this 
point, we suppose that no man is a more .. 
ard. authority with all this class, or a more Gor- 
rect representative of their opinions, than was 
Mr. Finney before he got mired in the abyss of 


Perfectionism, on the verge of which, judging! 


from the following and many other passages, 
he must have been for a long time treading 
with fearful presumption and temerity. We 
quote from his Lectures on Revivals, which 
must of course be taken as a formal aiid au- 
thentic exposition of his sentiments on this sub- 
ject. He says, p. 351, “ And I am persuaded 
there never would have been.such multitudes 
of tedious convictions, and often ending in no- 
thing after all, if it had not been for those theol- 
-ogical perversions that have filled the world 
with cannot-ism. In Bible days, they told gjn- 
ners to repent, and they did it then. Cuanffot- 
ism had not been broached in thatday. It is 
this speculation about the inability of sinners to 
obey God, that lays the foundation for all the 
protracted anguish and distress, and perhaps 
ruin, through which so many are led.” It is 
enough to say of this wild raving, that it can 
reach none for whom it was intended, without 
first dashing against Paul and Christ as their 
shield. Says Paul, Rom. viii. 7, 8, ** Because 
the carnal mind is enmity against God ; for it 
is not subject to the law of God, NEITHER in- 
‘deed can be. So then they that are in the 
flesh cannor please God.” Says Christ, Johy 
vi. 44; “ No MAN CAN come unto me except the 
Father, who hath sent me, draw him.” Now 
we submit whether the above extract be any 
thing better than a railing attasation against 
the word of the Lord. We beg our readers also 
to observe how the preparatory law-work of 
conviction of sin is scouted as not only need- 
* less but pernicious, and likewise ~how evident 
it is that Mr. Finney gets rid of this by dint of 
his doctrine that there is nothing in spiritual 
religion which man cannot at once bring to 
pass by the might of his own will. Again he 
says, p. 352, “ Afraid of sudden conversions ! 
Some of the best Christians of my acquaintance 
-- were convicted and converted in the space of a 
few minutes. In one quarter of’ the time that 
I have been speaking, many of them were awa- 
kened, and came right out on the Lord’s side, 
and have been shining lights in the Church ever 
since, and have generally manifested the same 
decision of character in religion, that they did 
when they first came out and took a stand on 
the Lord’s side.” 

While all things are possible with God, and 
the suddenness of a conversion is not per se 
proof that it is spurious, yet it may safely be 
declared@to be God’s ordinary method of dis- 
_pensing grace, to occupy longer or shorter 
time with the preparatory work of the law in 
_ the soul, to the end that the sinner slain there- 


"may be added that most true penitents spend a 
_ considerable season in considering their ways, 
before they have comfortable evidence that they 
have turned their feet to God’s ‘testimonies. 
But what deserves special notice in the prece- 
ding passage is, that conversion is spoken of, 
not as a coming io Christ, or to God by Christ, 


itis said, that this sort of preaching competes 
‘with the theatre in its attractions for a numerous 
class. Besides, there is something peculiarly 
grateful and bewitching to the more coarse and 
profligate sort of wicked men, in seeing the pul- 
pit, which in their minds has ever been associa- 
ted-with a purity, sanctity, and solemnity that 
they cannot endure, degraded into a stage for 
reciting droll and vulgar stories, and grotesque 
images and comparisons. And especially if 
these are plied for the abuse, ridicule, or dis- 
paragement of those ministers and Christians 
who do net bow the knee to the revivalist, or 
of the ordinary teachers and professors of reli- 
gion, whom these’ persons have ever hated, 
they enjoy a still richer “ feast of reason and 
flow of soul.” This is not the only advantage. 
Such anecdotes and illustrations serve the dou- 
ble purpose of giving plausibility to any notion, 
however absurd; which the preacher may wish 
to inculcate. and of lowering all that is spiri- 
tual and supernatural in religion to the standard 
of things purely natural, civil or moral, i.e. to 
the capacity and tastes of the carnal and worldly 
mind, which is void of the renewing and illum- 
ination of the Holy Ghost. Thus Mr. Finney, 
in a paragraph already quoted, explains away 
religious experience, by likening obedience to 
God to obedience to civil government. We have 
heard the wonderful skill of a noted ‘revivalist 
illustrated’ by one of his admirers thus: He 
was vindicating the necessity of protracted 
meetings, and for this purpose employed the 
following illustration: * If we kindle a single 
fire under a kettle it will warm the water some- 
what, but will not raise it toa boiling heat. 
And if we wait till the water becomes cold be- 
fore we again put fire under it, we. may repeat 
the experiment endlessly without making it boil. 
The fire must therefore be kept a going with- 
out interruption till the result sought is attain- 
ed. So with preaching. If it occur only on 
the Sabbath, the effect dies away during the 
week. It must be therefore repeated without 
cessation, in order to accomplish any thing.” 
This supposes that religion is a mere working 
up of the natural susceptibilities by the efficacy 
of persuasion, instead of a product of the divine 
power attending the preaching of the word. 
Otherwise it is unmeaning. Yet it is plausible 
with unreflecting minds. These are fair speci- 
mens of the anecdotes and illustrations used by 
this class of preachers. And although there is 
a legitimate use of anecdotes and illustrations, 
when conscientiously and judiciously employed 
by experimental and _ spiritually enlightened 
‘preachers, yet we iysist that the free use of such 
us are commonly employed by the class of 
preachers under review, is obnoxious to all the 
charges we have laid against them. 


An itinerant revivalist makes his first entree 
into a place, with the advantage of a certain 
sort of celebrity, as a preacher of prodigious 
power and unparalleled meres, and a worker 
of wonders in the way of producing revivals. 
He is often* sent for, under the idea that his 
advent will certainly bring with it a revival, 
and his fame is trumpeted before him on the 
wings of the wind. By means of this, and the 
free application of the style of preaching we 
have described, day after day, and night after 
night, a crowd is soon gathered to witness this 
strange thing, and see whereunto it will come. 
Unless these means have already become stale, 
and bereft of the charm of novelty and fresh- 
ness by frequent repetition, unless they have 
thus exhausted the excitability and curiosity of 
the people, or unless their true nature and ten- 


not asa loathing and renunciation of sin, and 
walking in the divine commandments; but it is| 
held up solely in the attitude of “‘ taking a stand, 


dency have come to be generally understood, 


| or give themsel 


t Finney's Lectures, passim. 


further to perfect the commitment, it is aint! 
insisted on asa capital point, that young cop 
verts should rise and state their feelings and 
purposes, and otherwise exhort and pray in the 
meetings. This heightens the startling effect of 
the rest of the proceedings, and ministers fresh 
food to restless curiosity and love of excitement 
in the assembling and gazing crowds. When 
the proceedings reach this pass, whatever of de- 
corum, sobriety and rationality may have at- 
tended the beginning of the excitement, are usu- 
ally supplanted by phrenzied and tumultuous 
excitement, and ‘confusion worse confounded” 
takes the place of the solemn order and decency 
that befit the house of God. 

That by this course of procedure, going to 
the anxious seat or altar becomes the great mat- 
ter in conversion, in the view of those who go 
to it, admits, we think, of no dispute. We know 
that these preachers try to evade the responsi- 
bility of inculcating a sentiment so self-evident- 
ly absurd and pernicious, by taking care to say 
that this step has no intrinsic virtue or efficacy 
in it; and that, in itself considered, praying and 
preaching may be as salutary to an individual 
in one part of a church as another; but then 
they are ever careful to add, that there is a some- 
thing in some way connected with or consequent 
upon taking the anxious seat, which makes it 
almost if not altogether the turning point of 
their salvation or perdition. And what matters 
it, as to the real importance and efficacy of the 
anxious seat, whether it cause conversion per 
se, or by means of its necessary adjuncts and 
consequences? ‘They often say that “ the seat 
is indeed nothing in itself, but going to it serves 
to break down pride, and is taking the cross, 
without which men connot be saved.” But are 
not bearing the cross, and breaking down pride, 
things which, accompany salvation, and is not 
that which produces these things the cause of 
conversion? How then do these evasions help 
the case? Does not the anxious seat stand in 
the sinner’s mind afterall as the great point of 
transition into the kingdom of God? Can it be 
otherwise, if a few stories are told as they al- 
ways are, showing how persons who have re- 
fused to come up to the altar or anxious seat 
have been kept out of the hope and peace of the 
gospel, until they yielded the point, and on re- 
pairing to it, immediately had joy and peace 
in believing? 

We say moreover that it is self-evident that 
this measure is fitted, in all its bearings, to 
dwarf Christian experience into a mere barren 
resolution to serve God for the sake of escaping 
misery and gaining happiness. Of course, 
taking the anxious seat will be deemed the high- 
est exercise, pledye and manifestation of such a 
resolve. 

Besides, it is a fixed principle, that wherever 
uncommanded outward rites and observances 
are conceived to have an important agency. in 
procuring the divine favour, there they over- 

shadow, or rather supplant, in the practical esti- 
mation of men, the real righteousness which 
God requires. We believe this to be an unvary- 
ing fact. The same is true of rites having a 
scriptural warrant, if they are invested with an 
importance and efficacy which the Bible does 
not attachto them. ‘Those who made so much 
of tithing mint, anise,and cummin, neglected the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith: This is the essence of formalism 
and hypocrisy, and has been the vice of the 
sacramental party in the church in all ages. 
No doctrine is so sweet and exhilarating to the 
unregenerate heart as the idea that some exter- 
nal ceremony ropitiates the favour of God. It 
Is eagerly grasped us a cubstitute for the opirit- 
ual conformity of the heart to the divine law, 
and for the prostration of all personal pride and 
sel{-complacency, in order to be justified exclu- 
sively by the merits of Christ. Hence, in some 
form, it has been the characteristic ingredient 


or there are other unpropitious circumstances, 
they will rally all sorts of people to witness the 
spectacle, whether they approve or dissaprove 
it. And now the preacher is pretty sure to an- 
nounce that a “shaking” is about to occur un- 
der his labours, such as passes all former ex- 
ample, and points to the sensation already 
made, the crowds of people rushing to hear him 
as premonitory symptoms of what will be wit- 
nessed by those who shall be on the ground a 
few weeks hence. Moreover he teaches the} 
praying people, that if they will offer the pray-| 
er of faith,” they can procure whatever conver- 
sions, and as much of a revival, as they ask. 
Thus the indications of a revival are made at 
once to appear, And now the great labour is 
to accumulate all excitements from heaven, 
earth, and hell, that urge an immediate taking 
of the great resolve, which is deemed equiva- 
lent to passing from death unto life, and here 
is tested whatever virtue there is in efforts de- 
sgriptive and histrionic, to make the auditory 
see themselves in the grasp of death, or stand- 
ing before the judgment seat of Christ, or hear 
the sentence of the Judge, or inhala the sulphur- 
eous fumes of the pit, or the balmy fragrance 
of the paradise above, to hear the frantic shrieks 
of the damned, or catch the transporting melo- 
dies of heaven, and thus to make the present 
seem the last moment in which thé lake of fire 
can be exchanged for immortal bliss, and in 
this way to impel to that resolution to serve the 
Lord, which is made one with spiritual regene- 
ration. That the truths thus brought to view 
are most necessary to be enforced powerfully 
and felt vividly, especially in a religious revival, 
we know full well. But then they must be un- 
folded in their proper places and proportions, 
@ccording to the analogy of faith. And unless 
properly accompanied with other evangelical 
truths, they become incentives to spurious con- 
versions and false hopes, instead of that faith 
which works by love and purifies the heart. 
But this process alone is found ordinarily not 
to be sufficiently stimulating; hence, in order 
to hasten and develope the work still more pal- 
pably, certain measures, as they have been 
styled, are usually introduced at a favourable 
crisis. ‘They have reference to that well under- 
stood principle of human nature which is asham- 
ed to renounce any course to which it is public- 
ly committed, and on this they chiefly depend 
for the efficacy. ta | 
One measure commonly resorted to at an 
early stage of these proceedings is, a call upon 
all persons in the assembly who are determined 
or disposed to come out on the Lord’s side, or 
to flee from destruction, or seek heaven, to in- 
dicate it by rising, and all whoare ofa contrary 
mind, to indicate it by keeping their seats. In 
this case, if those who are really determined to 
serve the Lord respond to the call, it is quite 
certain that most of those who are not will join 
them. When men of the world are unexpected- 
ly surprised into a dilemma, one horn of which 
is to goalong with a bewildered and excited 


down in the the black list, as sinners of extra- 
ordinary hardihood and desperation, very few 
have nerve and courage enough to choose the 
latter. We consider this procedure no better 
than a trap to ensnare men into insincere, or, 
in the best view, inconsiderate professions. We 
_know it has been resorted to for the promotion 
of many worthy objects, ina manner, however, 
which involves less of the nature and sanctity of 
a vow to the Lord than in this case, with the 
design of extorting professions and pledges in 


other tricks, cannot fail to re-act disastrously 
upon any good cause which adopts it. In the 
case of thus publicly calling on men to disclose 
their religious character, their pride is appealed 
to virtually, first to induce them to profess them 
selves religious, and then to induce them to pre-| 
serve at least an outward and seeming confor- 
mity to the professions to which they have thus 
been ensnared to commit themselves. Indeed 
we have heard an enthusiastic defender of a cel- 
ebrated revivalist who is now in the full tide of 
successful experiment, allege the influence of 
pride in holding men to professions already 
made, as the greaft*reason and justification of all 
his manifold artifices to get men publicly con:- 
mitted to become pious. Moreover, in most ca- 
ses, the preacher will largely expiate upon the 
importance and necessity of taking a stand be- 
fore men, by means of this and certain other 
measures which we shall presently notice, as 
being the grand and decisive step on which their 
conversion depends. When this is done, no 
matter how many salvos the preacher throws in 
to clear himself from the charge of teaching the 
obvious. delusion that sucha step is scriptural 
regeneration, the anxious hearer, ready to catch 
ata straw, infallibly understands that this step 
is either identical with, or evidential of, or cer- 
tainly antecedent to, true conversion; and that if 
taken with a desire of getting religion, it is one 
of the things which accompany salvation. And 
when a large concourse have thus publicly com- 
mitted themselves to* be religious, the news 
spreads far and wide, that a great religious 
awakening or, revival is in progress in une 
der the labours of the Rev. Mr. ——. | 

In order to perfect this public commitment, 
recourse is usuaily had to another series of ex- 
pedients. Certain seats, rooms or other locali.{ 
ties, are allotted to persons in various conditions 
of mind. Some have a miscalled altar to which 
all persons who wish conversion must come to 
be prayed for. Others set off a certain number 
of seats, usually those nearest the pulpit, which 
they style “anxious seats” which answer the 
purpose of the altar already mentioned. To 
tWese are often added “decision seats,” ‘ hoping 
seats,” &c. &c. Instead of seats, sometimes a 
particular room is used, styled the “anxious” 
or “inquiry” room; and another stvled the 
“young converts” room. Or some other expe- 
dient is adopted answering the same _ purpose. 
And now all the influences already adverted to, 
and every other device which can reach the hu- 
man sensibilities, are put in motion to induce 
sinners to come to the anxious seat, room or al- 
tar. They are made practically to believe that 
their salvation is staked upon it. Of course, if 
there is any excitement, great numbers rush to 
this hallowed point of entrance into the kingdom 
of God. Here they soon learn that the new birth 
is an act of their own sovereign power of willing, 
in which they choose God instead of the world, 
or determine to serve him, or comeout on hisside, 
to him—an act to which they 
are at this moment, as at all times every way 
competent. This is usually followed by what is 
sometimes called the “dedicatory” prayer—a 
prayer in which the speaker calls on his hear- 
ers to unite with him in giving themselves to 
God, and uses expressiotis in accordance with 
his previous instructions. And in the emphatic 
phrase of Mr. Finney, large numbers “ in the 
space of a few minutes come right out on the 
Lord’s side;” ripe for the decision seats, or ho- 
ping seats, or young converts’ room, or any 
other place to which they may be allotted. [1 
is very common, in order to rally. greater num- 
bers around the anxious seats, for leaders in the 
work, sometimes the preacher himself, to go 
around the house and address individuals sing- 
ly, urging them to the anxiousseat or altar, and 
in order more effectually to awe and startle 
them, they often pray for them aloud by name. 
This is done in many cases, while others are 
publicly praying or exhorting. in order still 


rious Christianity. Where uncommanded rites 
especially are exalted, so as to be deemedin- 
fluential in procuring the divine favour, they at 
once usurp the place which belongs to the true 
objects of spiritual worship, and are regarded 
with downright superstition. ‘The invocation 
of saints, the worship of the Virgin, the bodily 
‘penances and asceticism, and all the rites of 
the Romish church confirm and illustrate this 
remark. Who does not know that the anxious 
seat, room or altar, is extensively regarded with 
a similar superstition by those. who subject 
themselves to their exorcisms? As to the 
caveates, which warn the people not to regard 
them as having an inherent, but only an at- 
tendant or consequential efficacy, who does not 
know that every Romish rite is enveloped by 
its advocates in a mist of sophistry far more 
subtle and attenuated than this? But what do 
such minute distinctionsavail with the bewilder- 
ed mass on whom these rites are imposed ? 

By Mr. Finney’s own showing he invests 
the anxious seat with all the importance which 
we have contended is attached to it by those 
who take it. P. 153, after relating an _ancc- 
dote of a man who was awakened, and “‘ deter- 
mined that he would not go into a certain grove 
to pray,” and who “went on for weeks in this 
way, with no relief,” but “at length he con- 
cluded he would go into the grove and pray, 
and as soon as he got there he was convert- 
‘ed, and went and. poured out his full heart to 
God,” he proceeds to say, ‘So individuals 
are sometimes entrenched in a determination 
that they will not go to a particular meeting, 
perhaps the inquiry meeting, or some prayer 
meeting, or they will not have a certain per- 
son pray with them, or they will not take a 
particular seat, such as the anxious seat. 
They say that they can be converted just 
as well without yielding this point, for re- 
ligion don’t consist in this, going to a particular 
meeting, or taking a particular attitude in pray- 
er, or a particular seat. This is true, but by 
taking this ground they make it the material 
point, and so long as they are entrenched there, 
and determined to bring God to their terms, 
they never can be converted,” In this connex- 
ion, read the following, p. 344, ‘“* Whatever 
point is taken hold of between God and the 
sinner, when the sinner YIELDS that, he is 
converted.” 

To say nothing of the improvement in dia- 
lectics as well as theology here exhibited, how 
could it be possible to teach more directly that 
taking the anxious seat is the turning point of 
salvation or perdition to all such as, doubting 
its scriptural warrant, respectively consent or 
refuse to take it? 

_ The ingenuity of this reasoning deserves 
notice. According to Mr. Finney, although 
“they can be converted just as well’ without 
‘taking the anxious seat as with it,” yet by in- 
sisting that this is the fact, and acting accord- 
ingly, ‘they make it the material point,” and 
until they yield it, that is, go to the~said seat, 
‘“‘they can never be converted!” This seems 
very like making the truth a lie, by insisting 
that it is the truth! Suppose then that a Romish 
priest should direct Mr. Finney to wear a hair 
shirt, in order to break down pride and lead 
him to bear the cross, and thus promote his con- 
version, and he should reply that he would not 
do it, for he could be converted as well without 
it as with it. Suppose now tbe Jesuit should 
retort, ‘This is true, but by taking this ground 
you make it the material point, and while ydu 
are entrenched there determined to bring God 
to your terms, you never can be converted;” 


j * 


ofevery form of heathen superstition and spu- 


how, ‘on his mode of ratiocination, could he get/ 


rid of the obligation and necessity of the aus- 
terities of the Romish Church, or whatever else 
any one might choose to impose upon him, as 
essential to salvation? After all this we cease} 
to be surprised as we read, p. 249, “ Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that it is impossible 
for God himself to bring about reformations but 
by new measures!” ‘ Which things indeed 
have a show of wisdom in will-worship and 
humility, and neglecting of the body; not in 
any honour to.the satisfying of the flesp-\ Col. 
li, 23. 
That under this lashing process immense 
numbers should be spurred to form and public- 
ly indicate their determination to serye the Lord, 
and that the number of such converts may be 
equal to that’ blazoned in the printed accounts 
of these excitements, is by no means improba- 
ble. As to resolutions to be holy, made by men 
with unregenerate hearts, we have a, memorable 
instance recorded -in Deut. v. 27—29, ** Go thou 
near, and hear all that the Lord our God shall 
say; and speak thou unto us all “a the Lord 


our God shall speak unto thee; and WE WILL 
HEAR Ir AND Do rr. And the Lord heard the 
voice of your words, when ye spake unto me; 
and the Sed said unto me, I have heard the 
voice of the words of this people, which they 
have spoken unto thee: they have well said all 
that they have spoken. O THAT THERE WERE 
SUCH A HKART IN THEM, that they would fear 
me, and keep all my commandments always, 
that it might be well with them and their child- 
ren forever.” The great vice of the resolutions 
of the unregenerate is, that being made by 
the ** will of the flesh,” while the affections of the 
heart are still impure, there is not such a HEART 
in those who make them that they will keep 
God’s commandments always. Nothing is more 
common than for graceless men, under mere 
legal conviction, and terrors wrought by the 
common operations of the Spirit, or in seasons 
of affliction, to make resolutions to live righte- 


of life, which in different persons is Of various 
extent and duration. Nay, the whole form of 
religion may be assumed without its power. 
The spirit of bondage may goad the subject 
of it to the earnest purpose to obey the will of 
God, and to put forth all the ——— of 
piety. But the living and abiding foot of grace 
in the soul is wanting; so that there is no liv- 
ing faith, no life-giving union to Christ the only 
source of supplies of strength and) growth, no 
inward transformation by the renewing of the 
mind, ‘no true spirit of adoption, no love of holi- 
ness for its own sake. In this sense many are 
partakers of the heavenly gift, and taste the 
powers of the world to come, who sooner or 
later fall away. Many anon hear the word 
with joy, who, when tribulation ariseth because 


of the word are straightway offended. Many, 
under the impulse of selfish hope or fear, or 


from a pride of consistency, keep up an out- 
ward and barren form of godliness through life, 
who nevertheless have no living; principle of 
thrift and growth, and manifest ‘none of the 
precious fruits of the Spirit. Says Dr. Owen, 
in the work already quoted, p. 290, ‘‘I’ew are 
so stubbornly profligate as not, at one time or 
other, to projectand promise an amendment of 
life; they witl abstain from their old sins for a 
time, and perform some duties from which they 
expect relief to their especially 
when the afflicting hand of God is upon them; 
and this produces that kind of goodness which 
is “like the morning cloud and thé early dew;” 


things which make a fair appéarance, but 
quickly vanish. And thougn this is must re- 


mote from evangelical obedience, yet hereby 
multitudes deceive themselves to) their eternal 
ruin.” Again, pp. 143-4, speaking of the 
preparatory work of the Spirit, in the soul 
he says, “This work is frequently carried 
on so far in reformation of life,! that it will 
express the whole form of godliness. But here 
also it is deficient. For it will consist with 
reigning sins of ignorance. It leads not to the 
abhorrence of all sin, as sin; nor to a desire 
of universal. conformity to Christ; but often 
leaves great sins unregafded. Sojit left perse- 
cution in Paul, before his conversion ; and so 
it leaves hatred and a desire of persecution in 
many at this day. Besides, its reformation of 
the life gs setdom universal as to aH known sin; 
unless it be for a season while the soul is in a 
flagrant pursuit of self-righteoushess. When 
the.efficacy of the first impressions abates, lust 
will reserve some peculiar way. of venting it- 
self. Further, the conversation of such per- 
sons is assuredly fading and decaying. -€old- 
ness, sloth, love of the world, carnal wisdom 
and security, get ground upon them every day. 
Hence, though by abstinence from open sen- 
sualities, they may not be given up to them, 
yet they become walking and talking skeletons 
in religion; dry, sapless, and useless world- 
lings. But where the soul is inlaid with real 
grace, it is ina state of thriving, continually. 
Such an one will go from strength to strength, 
from grace to grace, from glory to glory, and 
will be fat and flourishing in old age. By these 
things we may learn to distinguish in ourselves, 
between the preparatory work mentioned, and 
that of real saving conversion to God.” And 
is not this, we ask, likewise the exact contrast 
between the great imass of new-measure con- 
verts, and humble, experimental Christians? It 
is, in short, the distinction between legal and 
evangelical righteousness,: with which new- 
measure preachers do not méddle. But we 
think it indisputable, from what has already 
been made to appear, that the whole genius of 
their principles, teaching, and measures, is to 
lead men to a legal righteousness and nothing 
more; and as indisputable, that this sort of re- 
pentance falls short of that faith which: works 
by love, unites to Christ, and without which it 
is impossible to please God. Although the sub- 
jects of it have a zeal for God, it is not accord- 
ing to knowledge; or being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and going about to establish their 
own righteousness, they do not submit them- 
selves to the righteousness of God. Rom. x. 
2, 3. | | 

Quite a common direction given to anxious 
inquirers by a celebrated revival-preacher is, 


| that if they would obtain peace and comfort, 


they must get up and speak in meetings, or go 
and address some impenitent person on the sub- 
ject of religion, or make a public confession of 
the more flagrant iniquities of their past life, in- 
stead of directing them to Christ to obtain rest 
for their weary and labouring souls. And this 
suggests, what we might have more properly 
adverted to earlier, that one fundamental mea- 
sure which these men much insist on, is, a pub- 
lic confession, on the part of old professors, and 
new converts, of all their mal-practices. Man 
things are thus, in some cases, publicly blazon- 
ed in a revival of religion, of which it isa 
shame even to speak. A motley succgssion of 
crimes and peccadillos is displayed to gratify 
the foul and malign passions -of the listening 
spectators. Contrary as all this is to the so- 
lemnity of a revival, to that shrinking humility 
and ingenuous shame, and unfeigned abhor: 
rence of all pollution which every Christian 
ought to cherish. Who does not see that it 
presents new attractions to draw people to the 
scene of action, and fans afresh the flame of 
wild and tumultuous excitement ! : 


that can be acceptable and prevalent with God. 


ously, and adopt-a corresponding | reformation | 


| have a trial, and show whether it is sound, en- 


‘vital go fliness? 


' Dedication Sermon, New Haven. 


to the Most High is practised and inculcated by 
these men, as being the only sort of prayer 
God is addressed as if he were a fellow worm.| is 
The names, characteristics, and circumstances 
of individuals, are often recited in public pray- 
er, under the pretext of making it more definite 


lance between man and man. It thus becomes 

a convenient vehicle of traducing the charac- 

ters of any, especially ministers and church- 

officers, who have become obnoxious, by refus- 

ing to-succumb to the revivalist. Many pray- 

ers that we have heard of this description, which 

were claimed to indicate a peculiarly wrestling 

and prevailing spirit, seemed to us little better 

than a: profanation of divine worship. This 

sinking process prevades all the exercises. 

They are all tinctured with the same irrever- 

ence, not unmingled with personal vituperation, 

which are the direct contrary of that solemn 

order, decency and reverence that God requires 

in hishouse. But this conspires with the influ- 

ences already depicted, to kindle still further 
the excitement, such ag it is; both by means of 
the shock it gives to the sensibilities of the pious, 

and the pleasure it affords to those who hate all 

that is comely, sacred and awe-inspiring in 

religion. 

The last of these measures we shall now ad- 
vert to, is the immediate admission to the visible 

church of those, who become converts, in the 
manner and under the influences already de- 
scribed. This is notoriously a findamental part 
of these operations. Almost without exception, 
the class of revival preachers under review, in- 

sist upon a public profession of religion, at the 
first opportunity after the supposed conversion. 
During the brief space, in which these startling 
proceedings are going on, opportunities are usu- 
ally made, s@ that thosé who “come right out 
on the Lord’s side” during the week, are admit- 
ted to church fellowship on the succeeding Sab- 
bath. And generally the whole multitude of 
those who have resolved to be Christians, are 
hurried into the church with the utmost precipi- 
tancy. Weconsider this almost universal char- 
acteristic of these operators, as decisive proo! 
that they have a lurking distrust of the sound- 
ness and stability of the conversions resulting 
from their appliances ; that they know full well, 
that ifmost of their converts do not join the 
church under the impulse of the excitement, 
they will soon lose all inclination toa profession 
of religion, and renounce the form as well as the 
power of godliness. This measure consum- 
mates, it puts in the most permanent and reme- 
diless form, all the indescribable evils, which 
naturally, (and, unless divine grace prevent,) 
inevitably spring from sueh a course of experi- 
ments upon the community. It confirms all the 
false hopes which have been engendered: it 
loads the church with a mass of wood, hay, and 
stubble, sufficient to impede all its motions, and 
smother all its spirituality. It is opening the 
doors of Christ’s house to things common and 
unclean, without applying any adequate test to 
distinguish those who are visibly, and in the 
judgment of charity holy, from those who are 
not. The proper and scriptural evidence of true 
gospel righteousness in men, is the fruits of 
righteousness. By their ‘fruits shall ye know 
them. What doth it profit though a man say 
he hath faith, and have not works, can faith 
save him? By this we know that we know 
Christ, if we keep his commandments. Conse- 
quently, in order that we may have the means 
of judging whether the faith of a supposed con- 
vert, be living or dead, real or imaginary, some 
reasonable time must elapse, in which it may 


at 


during, working by love, purifying the heart, 
overcoming the world, and producing ail holy 
obedience, in short, a vital principle of grace im- 
planted in the soul: or whether it is a transient 
ephemeral, resolution, shooting up on the shal- 
low soil of a forced, excitement of the natural 
susceptibilities. ‘They on the rock are they, 
which when they hear, anon recive the word with 
joy; and then have no root, which fora while 
believe, but in time of temptation fall away.” 
Now if there is ever a danger of making*multi-: 
tudes of this sort of converts, must not that dan- 
ger be pre-eminently great, under such devices 
as have been set forth? «ifthere is such athing 
as healing s‘ightly the hurt of sianers, will not 
such-empiricism doit? After the most faithful: 
vigilance and caution, many tareg will be mixed 
with the wheat in the visible church. Many will 
find their way to the Lord’s table, whose good- 

ness is as the morning cloud and the early dew,| 
dissipated by the first sharp onsets of tempta- 
tion. » What less then can result from the im- 
mediate union to the church of persons convert- 
ed alter the method in question, but a complete 
inundation of it, with such as are strangers to 
When the people after having 
been miraculously fed by Christ, were ardent 
to assume the attitude of being his followers, he 
repelled them, saying, ‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, ye seek me, not because ye saw the 
miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves 
and were filled,” John vi. 26. And surely it 
can hardly be supposed, that these devices, 
would lead to conversions animated by any pu- 
rer principle than self-love. .Indeed if there is 
any thing deeply and awfully criminal, of which 
a minister of Christ can be guilty, we think it is 
the using of devices to bring unholy persons 
into the church of Christ. It is pestiferous and 
absolutely fataLin all its bearings.” 


MAN’S RUIN. 
Extract from the Rev. E. L. Cleaveland’s 


‘¢ Let no one be surprised that the posterity of 
Adam should have been ruined by his first trans- 
gression. What less could be expected, since 
the brute creation, and even inanimate nature, 
participated in this great catastrophe! When all 
the foundations of the world were thus thrown 
out of course, it is not to be conceived that the 
offspring of the guilty pair should alone escape 
unharmed... By the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation.” As 
Adam’s spiritual life consisted in a vital union 
with God, so the interruption of that union was 
the death of his soul. While he continued up- 
right, God’s face shone complacently upon him, 


It is usually a part of these operations to 
adopt a style of praying marked by the total 
want of all humility, solemnity, and reverence. 
A coarse, familiar, colloquial style of address; 


producing, as it were by reflection, the divine 
image in his soul. But when mat sinned, his 
offended Maker turned away his face, and of 
course the divine image disappeared at the same 
moment. As when one turns from a mirror, 
the reflection of his countenance is gone—or as 
when the sun sinks behind the ocean, whose 
surface reflected his image, and whose depths 
had been illumined by his beams, he leaves all 
in darkness—so when God turned from Adam, 
he left him destitute of the divine image, igno- 
rant, impotent, impure, and corrupt. 

It was from Adam, thus abandoned and de- 
based, that all subsequent generations have de- 
scended. His children were begotten “ia his 
own likeness, after his image; for the clean 
cannot spring from the unclean: “that which 
ts born of the fleshis flesh.” Explain, qualify, 
disguise it ‘as we will, the simple truth is, that 
all- mankind are born out of covenant with 
God—destitute of his favour—under hfs wrath 
and curse—being forsaken by his Spirit, and 
left to bring forth the fruits of a corrupt nature. 
As the body without the principle of animal life, 
falls to decay, so the soul without the quicken- 
ing presence of God is morally corrupt. No- 


¢ 


still, and know that Iam God!” 
fearful mYsteries we would tread softly and rev- 
erently. Questions might be asked, indeed, 
which Scripture does not, and reason cannot 
answer. 
us, we dare not venture; short of that mark, we 
dare not stop. 
may deride, reason may cavil, but we can do 
no otherwise than confess with trembling and 
self-abasement, that we were * conceived in sin, 
and shapen in iniquity:” that being “ born of 
the flesh,” we ourselves are “ flesh,” or carnal : 
that having sprung from a corrupt tree, we our- 
‘selves are corrupt. 


human means, incurable. 
taken so deep a hold on its subject, that the 
whole soul lies dead in trespasses and sins: ev- 
ery faculty has felt and suffered under its baleful 
touch. 
corruption and ruin presented to our view! The 
understanding, which, before the fall, was a lamp 
of light, neither led nor leading astray from the 
way of truth, but an unerting guide therein, has 
become darkness.”’ 
philosophy, not less than the brutish ignorance 
of heathenism, make it evident that “the world 
by wisdom knows not G 
sity of a revelation, to give light and law to 
reason. 
thority and absolute dominion over the mind 
of man; demanding implicit and unreserved 
submission, it allows no questioning—suffers 
no appeal. “And greatly does reason mis- 
take her office, when she presumes to sit in 
judgment on the Word of God, and to receive 
its truths only after, and because, they have 
successfully passed the ordeal of het investiga- 
tion. 
what ought to be revealed, and, therefore, does 
notyin fact, need a revelation. 
says one, **count the stars, weigh the mountains, 
fathom the depths—the employment becomes 
her, and the snecess is glorious. 
question is, * How shall man be. just with God Ye 
reason must be silent, revelation must speak.” 
‘‘In the examination of Scripture, then only 
does-she show herself.noble, when, conscious of 
the presence of a King, the knee is bent, and 
the head uncovered.” 
ascertain how much truth we may know with- 
out the assistance of that great Teacher who is 
himself the way, the truth, and the life. 
those who will, follow the rush-light of human 
reason through the long, doubtful, and danger- 
ous mazes of philosophical speculation—to gain, 
after years of painful toil, only a faint glimpse 
of some straggling ray of truth-—too much mix- 
ed with error when gained—too cold and dim to 
affect the heart; they are welcome 
Let us have it as it gushes pure, warm, and 
flood like, direct from the Sun of Righteousness - 
himself. Since we are to be saved by the truth, © 
not as it is in philosophy, not as i 
but as it is in Jesus, let us see it where it shines 
in Jesus’ face. 
in the stinted and misshapen moulds of human 
wisdom, but as it comes to us'in the living and 
glorious forms whieh Christ gives it. 


thing more is requisite to the entire depravity of 
man. 
fluence upon the soul, producing this corruption, 


‘The supposition of a positive divine in- 


God ia 


as unnecessary as it is unnatural. 


anger for Adam’s sia, withdrew his favour | 
from the race; and our own consequent cor. 
ruption has done the rest. 
and interesting, in the style of ordinary par-| The doctrine that all men are, from birth and 
“ by nature the children of wrath,” is one which 
we are far from pretending fully tocomprehend. 
Atevery step we take through this awful sub- 
ject, we are reminded of our insufficiency to 
fathom its -depths. 
where wide-resounding echoes lift up their voices 


We seem to be walking 


each foot-fall, thundering ia. our ears, 
Amidst these 


Further than the Word of God carries 


The world may scoff, philosophy 


Depravity being thus natural to man, is, by 
The distempef has 


And truly appalling is the spectacle of 


The mistakes of human 


Hence the neces- 


This revelation holds supreme au- 


This implies that she knows before hand, 


**Let reason,” 


But when the 


We are not ambitious to 


Let 


their labour. 


tis in nature, 


Let us have it, not as it is cast 


Not only is the understanding darkened, but 


the conscience is defiled ; the affections are mis: 
placed and polluted; and the will is corrupted 
with enmity and rebellion against God; or, in 
the language of the confession of Faith, adopted 
by the Connecticut churches,* it is “ utterly in- 
disposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, 
and wholly inclined to all evil.” 
ty is predicted, not.of man’s powers, but of man’s 
self. His facultiés remain; corrupted, indeed, 
not destroyed. 
their functions, as soon as he is right. 
him, and the grand obstacle is removed. For 
this impotence does not exclude, but always 
supposes in man, the natural power of under- 
standing and will. 
‘therefore, with the inability of speaking, in* 
brute, which proceeds from want of the faculty ; 
or with the inability of the paralytic to walk, 
which exists independently of the will. 
inability is eminently moral and voluntary, and 
therefore inexcusable. 
from its moral nature, that it may be removed 
by the. sinner ? 
whether man has lost the faculty of willing, fn 
respect to the being of the faculty, but whether 
it is so corrupt as to its moral qualities, that he 
neither does nor can will any thing that is good. 
If we affirm that he can, we go over to the camp 
of Pelagius, who held that a good will was com- 
mitted to the power of man. 


This disabili- 


They will begin to perform 


It must not be confounded, 


Human 


But shall we canclude 


Here the question* ja, pot 


Change © 


The“ obvious sense of Scripture is, not that 


man has dominion over sia, but that sin reigns 
over him; and reigns unto death ; that he is not 
its lord, but its slave. 
while under this bondage, to perform the vital 
acts of freedom? 
free at one and the same time? 
in sin, ‘must not his works be dead works? 
Works, not animated by that spiritual life, not 
springing from that faith in God, without which 
itis impossible to please him? How then can 
he by these lilt himself out of the pit into which 
he is fallen? If, moreover, “the joy of our 
Lord is our strength,” then he from whom God 
withholds his gracious presence, labours under 
an insuperable difficulty, until the light of God’s 
countenance shines upon him. 
that if this be the case, then obedience to the 
law ought no longer to be required? Let me 
ask, in rep!y, whether God may righteously for- © 
sake the transgressor of his law? 
then he can be under no obligation to repeal 
that law, or remit its penalty to meet the altered 
condition of the creature? 
right to command, because man has wickedly 
disabled himself, then he has lost his right to 
punish; and sin only needs to be desperate, in 
order to- secure impunity. 
ness of God’s claims, that 
all its justice. 


And is he competent 


Can he be both bend and 
If he be dead 


Will it be said, 


If he may, 


If he has lost his 


It is the righteous- 
gives to punishment 


Now it is because the sinner lies thus help- 


less under the precept and curse of that law 
whose just demands he can never meet, that 


help has been laid on one mighty to save:” 


‘‘ for when we were WITHOUT STRENGTH, Christ 
died for the ungodly.” 
of his kingdom, aré thus laid in the ruins of 
man’s apostasy. 
that which ras lost.” 
Christ lays open the whole truth as to man’s 
power.of self-restoration—“ because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
DEAD.” 
tion is not sufficient: we need more tangible 
and practical measure 
shall make it felt, as well as understood truth. 
This we find in the work of Christ. 
the extent of our ruin, by the vastness of the 
preparations made for our deliverance. Would 


The deep foundations 


He *‘ came to seek and save 
The advent and work o 


On this subject, theoretical defini- 


nt 


something that 


We learn 


* Saybrook Platform, p. 31. 
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that sow beside all waters.” 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


you know how fallen, corrupt, ‘and helpless 
man is? Go measure the height of ‘the eter- 
nal throne—count the jewels that blaze like 


suns around that Head of many crowns—ex- | 
press the glory that beams from his counte- 


nance--describe the music.that celebrates his 
raises—calculate the descent from his palace 


In heavy n, to his manger in Bethlehem ;—com- 


prehend his agony in the garden—fathom the 
depths to which he sunk on the cross—and 
weigh, if you can, the load which, by his Fa- 
ther’s hand, was laid upon him there! These 
ate the true exponents of man’s lost condition. 
The massiveness of the machinery of redemp- 
_tion, conclusively proves the sinner’s inability 
to save himself, or perform the works of right- 


In the fullest sense of the word, therefore, 
man is undone—his destruction is. complete. 
He lies, without righteousness, holiness, or 


h, under the condemning sentence of 
od’ 


w, and liable to enter at any moment 
upon the pains of eternal retribution. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1849. 


Tcaus—Three Dollars if paid within six months, or Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


First Pacr.—Our readers will find an able 
article on our first page, extracted from the Bib- 


~ Jical Repertory for January, on the subject of 
- mew measures, which after having died a natu- 


ral death, first having killed every thing good 
with which they had been onnected, seem to 
be in the course of resuscitation. 

Next week we propose to borrow from the 
same number of the Repertory, an admirable 


. article, which we must commend beforehand to 


our High Church prelatists, Its arrows are 
feathered with wit, but they tell heavily on the 
mark, 


Two More Lrsraries.— We with much plea- 
sure record such instances of liberality as the 
following. Why are not our city churches 
more engaged in a work in which they can 
easily do so much good, and awaken such grate- 
ful feelings? 

Mr. Editor—Permit me, through your paper, 
gratefully to acknowledge the receipt of a set of 
the Books of our excellent Board of Publication, 
just received from the Ladies of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, (Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s) as the foundation of a congregational Li- 
brary of the Presbyterian Church of Monticello, 


Florida. Such Books were much needed amongst | 


us, and their reception at this time has great- 
ly encouraged the members of our little com- 
We doubt not that, by the blessing of 
God, they: will be the means of great good, so 
that the generous donors will yet be enabled to 
see that their labour has-not been in vain in 
the Lord. May they experience the rich frui- 
tion of that promise which says “ Blessed are ye 
By order of the 
session. A. Dennam, Clerk. 
 Monlicello, Fla. Dec. 1. 1841. 


- Mr. Editor—As the appeal lately made 
through the medium of your. paper, in behalf 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Cohocksink, 
for a set of the Books of the Board of Publica- 
tion, has been promptly answered, and as the 
name of the donor is not known to us, I have 
been requested by the session of the church to 
tender, through the Presbyterian, our grateful 


' acknowledZments to that generous friend for. his 


valuable gift, and we hope, and pray that he 
may be rewarded for it in his own soul. Truly 
God is goodto us, and his loving-kindness far 
exceeds our highest expectations. G. OweEn. 
Fear or Deatu.—The event of death is pe- 
culiar in this respect, that however frequent the 
f it which strike the eye, it still re- 
mains a novelty to each individual and occurs to 


him, in his own case at last, as something sin- | 


gularly affecting, of which he had formed very in- 
adequate ideas. To see others dying and to 
feel ourselves to be dying are very different in 
fact, and very different in the impressions accom- 
panying them.~ It is very possible to familiar- 
ize the death of others so as to harden the mind 
and heart, but when the message is not for 
others, but ourselves, a new class of feelings is 
It is in truth a solemn thing to die. 
We.do not regard this solemnity as arising in 
any great degree from the external appendages 


of death, as the parting with friends and posses- 
* sions, the change which passes on the body, its 
_- being hid in the grave and its corruption and 


decay, for these and such like particulars, al- 
though they must produce some impression, are 
not to be regarded in a change in: which the im- 
mortal soul is suddenly brought into the pres- 
ence of its Maker, to hear its everlasting doom. 

It may appear surprising, in walking along 
the crowded streets of a populous city, to see the 
people intent upon little matters of business and 
apparently thoughtless of what awaits them. 
They are all on the verge of the grave; every 
day one and another are missed from the crowd 
and their dead bodies are carried out to the buri- 
al; in a very few years, there will be an entire 


. change in the faces we are accustomed to meet ; 
_ and yet how few scemingly are meditating upon 


their inevitable fate or preparing to encounter it 
with safety. There can be no doubt that many 
habitually and studiously exclude such thoughts 
from their minds and by: predetermination oc- 
clpy themselves in matters which preclude such 
reflexions. Whether they succeed to their wish 


__ig another question. It is quite possible while 


the health is vigorous and no warning is given 
that the tabernacle begins to totter and must 
soon be taken down, that the thought of death. 
may be excluded for months and even years to- 
gether ; but when the pulses beat with feverish 
excitement, the head throbs with anguish, the 


‘appetite declines, and loud warning is given that 


disease, and possibly fatal disease, has invaded 
the system, the most careless must think, The 
mind: is not then in a fit mood ‘to divert itself, 
thought is not so easily dissipated, but the pos- 


sibility—the probability of death will intrude. 


‘Hope of recovery may tend in a measure to re- 
lieve the poignancy of such refiections, but still 


they are not to be entirely dismissed, and the fear. 


of death haunts the sufferer; What horror, 
what inexpressible agony have been felt on this 


_ subject, which have never been known beyond 


the bosom which has endured. Many thousands 


_ have experienced more anguish at the threat- 


ning aspect of death ina single hour, than would 
countervail the sinful pleasures of a whole life; 
and on many a dying bed, the gnawings of the 
worm that never dies is anticipated before the 
final doom of the soul is yet pronounced. We 
believe it to be a great mistake that ungadly men 
have little apprehension of death; in the most 


favourable cases. we have no doubt they have 
enough of the mingling of this fear to poison 
for them the cup of earthly pleasures. _ 

It is said, however, of a very different class 
of persons, that through fear of death they- are 
all their life time subject to bondage. Yes, even 
Christians may experience this apprehension ; it 
however differs from the horror of the wicked in 
intensity. The wicked know no Saviour, they 
have deliberately rejected the offers of mercy, 


and now they have the fearful looking for of. 


judgment! The Christian has not rejected the 
Saviour, but his fear arises from physical causes, 
or from a consciousness of his own unworthi- 
ness, and it is rather a mourning of soul that 
he has not loved Christ more and attained to 
greater perfection in holiness. It is a bondage, 
however; the mind broods over it ; the approach 
of death cannot be viewed even with calmness, 
much less triumph ; .and they often go through 
their whole course fearing until they come to the 
river of death, when they find the waters low- 
and the passage easy, a. 

‘A certain degree of this fear is saiuta- 
ry; it checks levity; guards against love of 
the world, and excites to devotion; but when 
excessive, it discourages and paralyzes. To 
Christians in this state of mind, therefore, it is 
desirable to obtain relief, and to such we would 
recommend that they should not indulge the 
fear which may possibly be owing to a morbtd 
state of mind induced by brooding on the sub- 
ject in its gloomiest aspect. Death has a bright 
side ; it is reckoned as one of the -Christian’s 
treasures; and while in one point of view it 
may awaken dread, in another, it may produce 
different and totally cpposite feelings. Suppose 
it is regarded as the finisher of sin and sorrow ; 
as an introduction to the heavenly society ; as 
the messenger of God to announce to us that 
our heavenly possession is all ready for us, and 
that the day of our investiture with it has arri- 
ved; i&vnot all this pleasant? is it not in the 
highest degree exhilarating? Let it also be 
remembered that the sting of death is sin, but 
that through Jesys Christ this sting has been 
extracted, that it has no power to wound, and 
that all that is evil in death has been taken 
away for believers, by the death of their Lord; 
and is not this encouraging? is it not calculated 
to embolden the most timid? One of the best 
directions for a Christian under this fear, is to 
endeavour so to absorb his mind in heavenly 
contemplations as almost to forget that he is to 
die, When he finds his element in prayer, 
praise, divine meditation, and contemplation, 
death will be regarded only as removing the 
obstructions to the more perfect aud uninter- 
rupted exercise of the holy powers of the soul. 
Let his intercourse with God be daily and hour- 
ly, and he will desire death to make it perpetual. 
A strong love to Christ also will cast out this 
fear. Faith when strong will triumph over this 
fear. Let him therefore that ‘fears to die, direct. 
his whole soul to the attainment of those Chris-, 
tian graces which will render heaven desirable, | 
and death also, as the passage to it. | 


Tue Banner Acarn.—The extraordinary. 
remarks of the Banner-of the Cross on a case 
which recently occurred in the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, are so entirely out of the ordinary 
line of gentlemanly courtesy, as to be undeser- 
ving of notice. When we hear that Mr. Prior 
has sanctioned them, we shall have a word to 
say. 
taTHER Frerce.— The Boston Recorder 
speaks of the “ruthless acts of the General 
Assembly,” and what is amusing, says so “ in 
the spirit of unfeigned sorrow.” When the in- 
quisition handed over a poor heretic to the sec- 
ular powers to be burned, it always did so in 
unfeigned sorrow. All this wrath is excited 
because the Presbyterian Church refused any 
longer to repose confidence in the voluntary, 
irresponsible societies of New England. 


| 


PHILosoPpHy OF THE PLAN oF SALVATION.— 
Our readers may remember that we recently gave 
a commendatory notice of a new publication 
with the foregoing title. About the same time, 
the Episcopal Recorder condemned the book as 
of rationalistic or Unitarian origin. A private 
correspondent has assured the Editors of the 
latter paper that they have mistaken the char- 
acter of the work, and done the author se- 
rious injustice. The Editors now acknowledge 
that they had not read the book which they had 
so summarily condemned, and that finding it 
dedicated to Dr. Channing’of Boston, the cele- 
brated Unitarian leader, they presumed that the 
author and Doctor held the’same views. . They 
still persist, however, in maintaining that the 
book does not exhibit or allude to the great doc- 
trines of the Gospel, such as man’s depravity, 
the trinity, justification by faith, and imputed 
righteousness, and expresses surprise that such 
a book, over which Calvin would have groaned 
in spirit, should have received “ an approbatory 
notice in a contemporary paper, (alluding to the 
Presbyterian,) whose columns profess to exhibit, 
in uncontaminated integrity, the views of the 
great Genevan Reformer.” | | 
ur cotemporary, we think, has done injus- 

tice to the book which it has undertaken to re- 
view. The author did not profess to give a 
complete system of divinity in his volume, 
otherwise more fulness and definiteness of state- 
ment might have been expected, but to give a 
history of the operations of-his own mind while 
struggling through the mists of scepticism into 
the true light. The method he pursued to satisfy 
his mind of the truth of Christianity, we regard- 
ed as not only ingenious, but as well calcula- 
ted to impress a sceptical mind that might be 
dissatisfied with the ordinary treatises on the 
evidences of Christianity. The title of his book 
| we considered as ill chosen, especially in a time 
when the term is so sadly abused as a cover to 
all heresies.’ Still we discovered, as we thought, on 
'a perusal of the volume, that the author had not 
only arrived, as the result of his investigations, at 
a general conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
but at a clear apprehension of its cardinal and 
saving doctrines. Not one particle of rationalis- 
tic philogophy did we detect in the whole volume, 
but much, very much which we should rejoice 
to see Dr. Channing embracing. ‘The dedica- 
tion to Dr. Channing, we suppose was suggested 


by a benevolent wish to bring a fine and culti- 


influenced by personal considerations in its de- 


_jed their ministrations, and in a few hundred 


vated mind in contact with gospel truth. As 
to the author neglecting to notice the cardinal 
doctrines before mentioned, it would be difficult 
to prove it with the book before us. 
adduce many passages to show that these very 
doctrines are insisted on, and run through the 
whole texture of the argument. Man’s entire 
sinfulness and helplessness, the spirituality and 
perpetual obligation of the divine law, the 
person and work of Christ, the doctrine of 
faith and its influente on the conduct and 
hopes of men, and the Jagency of the Spir- 
it, are all to be found embodied in the book. 
He speaks of the Divine nature united to the 
human‘in Christ—he speaks of Christ expressly 
as the second person in the Trinity—he speaks 
of the self-sacrifice of God the Saviour. This 
Unitarian could not certainly do. While we 
might quote many passages to show the evan- 


which has been done him, we will only trespass 
on the reader’s attention by quoting one very 
short but pregnant passage, which certainly in- 
volves in a few words the doctrine of imputa- 
tion, and the vicarious nature of Christ’s . sacri- 
fice. ‘ God was in Christ, Says the Apostle, 
reconciling the world to himself; that is God 
was in Christ, doing those things that would 
restore to Himself the obedience and affection 
of every one that believed. Christ ropresents 
himself as a ransom for the soul! as laying 
down his life for believers. He is represented 
as descending from an estate of the highest fe- 
licity ; taking upon him the nature of man, and 
humbling himself even to the death of the cross ; 
a death of the most excruciating torture; and 
thus bearing the sins of men in his own body on 
the tree, that through his death God might be 
just and the justifier of every.one that believeth 
in Jesus.” Page 155, In conclusion, we re- 
mark, that we have not the slightest knowledge 
of the author of this book, and are not therefore 


fence. We speak of the author’s views only 
as far as they are here exhibited, and in them 
we would do him justice, of whatever commu- 
nion he may be. | 
Cassvitte Convention.—This New-school 
Convention has held another meeting in Cass- 
ville, Georgia, in November last, and now 
speaks of itself as a permanent body, to occupy, 
we presume, the place of a’Southern General 
Assembly. ‘The minutes of it are printed in 
the Southern Christian Sentinel, published un- 


by the way, becomes defunct in performing 
this duty for the Convention. One com- 
mittee was appointed to report the statistics 
of the Constitutional or New-school Presbyte- 
rians in the South, embracing Virginia, District 
of Columbia, South Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
the whole number of ministers in these States, 
belonging to the New-school, are stated to be 
one hundred and thirty-five, of whom fifty-nine 
reside in Tennessee. Out of this whole num- 
ber, there were sixteen ministers, and eleven 
elders attended the convention! ‘The chief bu- 


siness of the convention was to adopt the Insti- | 
tution of Maryville, ‘Tennessee, as their Theol- 


ogical Seminary, provided among other things, 
“the character of tl.e seminary can be elevated 
by the employment of three able professors.” 


-Fourteentu or Jounn.—In 
lightful and consolatory chapter, the reader may 
feel impatient at the interruption of Christ’s dis- 
course first by Thomas, and then by Philip; but 
a moment’s reflection will remove this feeling. 


disciples by the assurance that hisydeparture 
was necessary to prepare for them mansions in 


heaven, says “and whither ye know and 


the way ye know.” We are anxious to hear 
he did not know the way. We are, however, 
reconciled to the interruption by the glorious 
declaration which it elicited, “1 am the way, the 
truth, and the life ; no man cometh to the Fath- 
er but by me.” In the two following verses, our 


Philip, whose unreasonable demand was, “ show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us.” To this also 
we are reconciled, as it afforded the occasion 
of a strong and most satisfactory assertion by 
Christ of his equality and unity with the Father 
—‘ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Fa- 
ther.” ‘ Believe me that I am in the Father and 
the Father in me.” The whole chapter is pecu- 
liarly rich in consolation to the believer and 
under the pressure of the severest afflictions. it 
may be resorted to, not to mitigate merely, but 
to convert them into joy. | 


Reticion or Forms,—There always has 
been, and ever will be a tendency in the hu- 
man mind to content itself with a religion of 
forms, and this in proportion as true, heart-felt 
réligion declines. It was’ so with the Pharisees 


it was so very soon after the Apostles had ceas- 


years there was scarcely any religion but that 
of outward forms existing. The same tendency 
is still observable. ‘The religion of the heart is 
cultivated with difficulty ; success in it supposes 
much conflict with inherent depravit , and sa- 
tanic temptation ; it requires constant self-de- 
nial, watchfulness, and spiritual devotion ; but 
the religion of ceremony is easily observed, and 
if it appeases the conscience, of course it will 
be preferred. ‘There was a day when the Pres- 
byterian Church was distinguished by its sim- 
plicity and spirituality of worship, and embra- 
ced many who had more than a name to live ; 
but men of restless minds who could not per- 
haps appreciate the religion of the heart, became 


ces, usually known under the denomination of 
new measures, which not only led the attention 
jof multitudes from a spiritual worship, but 
which satisfied them with outward observances. 
No matter what waé the intention in the intro- 
duction of these measures, they were forms 
which diverted the heart from Christ, and es- 
tablished its hopes upon a foundation of sand, 
The dreadful effects of these innovations are 
wellknown; they are seen in some neighbour- 


We might, 


gelical views of the author, and the injustice, 


der the patronage of the New-school Presby- |, 
tery in Charleston, South Carolina, and which, 


Monticello. 


reading this de- i 


Our Lord having encouraged the hearts of his| 


more, but Thomas interposes by confessing that | 


Lord speaking of the Father, is interrupted by | 


of old, before the Gospel was fully developed; |. 


discontented, and introduced numberless devi-|{ | 1e cal 
question, and debatement with himself, how it] | 


the almost utter absence of that religion of the 
heart which God requires. The glory of the 
Presbyterian Church departed as these things 
gained ground. 

There are other branches of the Church in 
which the religion of ‘forms holds undisputed 
sway, and in a degenerate age, when true reli- 
gion-declines, these churches will necessarily 
be enlarged. It is much to beapprehended that 
the present is to become the age of formal reli- 
gion, and that bodily, is to take the place of spi- 
ritual exercises. How should such a catas- 
trophe be deprecated! How should the. saints 
of the Most High God arise and plead for a day 
of power from above, in which men’s hearts 
shall be affected, and they shall: worship God in 
spirit and in truth. 


Oxrorpism.—The following is from the 
Episcopal Recorder. During the past week, 
Bishop Doane, who ought to know, told a Phila- 
delphia audience, that “ Oxfordism excited no 
alarm in the Church of England!” From this 
we conclude that the Church of England, is 
awfully criminal in its neglect to check this 
heresy, or that it is drinking it in as waters. 
In.any other supposable case it would be alarm- 
| 


(s.—Our readers 
will doubtless concur with us in the opinion 
that the facts brought to view, in the article un- 
der the above head, inserted on our first page, 
go to corroborate the remarks that we a few 
weeks since made, showing that Tractarian 
principles were the direct way to Rome. It 
would seem from the Rev. Mr. Golightly’s let- 
ter to the Editor of the London Standard, that 
there are at least ten members of the University 
of Oxford doing all in their power to propagate 
Romanism, or in other words, who are thorough 
going Papists) Among the number are, Mr. 
Newman, Vickar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, Rev. 
W. Ward, fellow of Baliol College, Rev. J. 
Bloxam, fellow of Magdalen, and Rev. S. Moz- 
ley, late fellow of Oriel Collegé@, and present 
Editor of the British Critic.” : 


An Arcument.—In more than one Episcopal 
paper we sec it stated as an argument of great 
force, that Presbyterians admit Episcopal ordi- 
nation, and may therefore without difficulty ad- 
mit men episcopally ordained into their pulpits ; 
but that this cannot be reciprocated because 
Episcopalians do not admit the validity of Pres- 
byterian ordination. Now we cannot see pre- 
cisely what this proves, except that while Epis- 
copalians have all the bigotry, Presbyterians 


have all the charity. 


Eccursrasticat.—On Sabbath, December 
19th, the Presbytery of Florida installed the 
Rev. Joshua Phelps pastor of the church of 
The Rev. Calvin Waterbury 
preached the sermon from Matt. xxviii. 18—20. 
(Subject—The divine authority of the Protes- 


‘tant ministry.) The Rev. John Brown, D.D., 


presided, proposed the constitutional questions, 
and gave the charge to the people; and the 
Rev. John C, Baldwin gave the charge to. the 
Bishop, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Cat. To THE UnconverRTED; now or never; and fifty 
reasons, By Richard Baxter. With an Introductory 
Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. New York, 1842: 
Rovere C@rter. 18mo. pp, 216. 

In Christian literature this is an indispensable book, 


and it only comes after Bunyan’s Pile--—*- ™---—-—--- 
the number of editions through which it has passed. We 


cannot say more of a book which is so generally known. 


_ This is a very neat edition. 


Tates or THE Scorrish CovENANTERS; Helen of the 
Glen, The Persecuted Family, and Ralph Gemmell. 
By Robert Pollok, author of the Course of Time. 
New York, 1842: Robert Carter. 18mo. pp. 331. 
We have noticed with commendation all these tales 

‘separately; as they appeared from the press of Mr. Carter, 

and we are now pleased to see them together in a hand. 

-sonie volume, ‘Those who relish The Course of Time, 

will not fail to find some of the scjntillations of the same 

‘mind in these tales. 

The Obligations of the American Scholar to his Coun- 
try and the World, is the title of a sensible and well writ- 
‘ten Address delivered by Gilbert McMaster, D.D., before} 
‘the Philalethean Society of Hanover College. 

| For the Presbyterian. 

Among the illustrious men of the 17th cen- 
tury,/there was none more illustrious than John 
Milton. In the depth and variety of his learn- 
ing, in the force and sublimity of his genius, in 
his pure and intense devotion to the cause of 
civil liberty anda pure religion, he was un- 
surpassed—we believe, unequalled. 

But it has happenéd—for what reasons, it is 
‘not needful now to inquire—that amidst all the 
glory which encircles the memory of this great 
man, he is far better known even to his admirers 
asa Poet, than as a Patriot or Christian. In- 
deed his song is matchless and immortal. By 
the acclamations ofa world, and for ages, he has 
been enthroned with Homer and Shakespeare 
on the poetic mount. _ 
’ There are however other monuments of John 
Milton, than Paradise Lost. And they are 
glorious. With your permission, Mr. Editor, 


numbers, some of their inscriptions. 

In 1641, when thirty-three years of age, he 
first appeared as an author, on the arena of 
‘controversy. The object of his book is thus 
indicated by the title ; “of Reformation in Eng- 
land, and the causes that hitherto have hindered 
it.” It isa noble production. In the exordium 
he sketches with a master hand the origin and 
‘increase of ecclesiastical degeneracy; and then 
‘thus beautifully describes the outbreak of the 
Reformation. | | 
«¢ But to dwell no longer in characterizing the 
depravities of the Church, how they sprung, and 
how they took increase; when I recall to mind at 
last, afler so many dark ages, wherein the huge 
‘overshadowing train oferror had almost swept all 
the stars out of the firmament of the Church; how 
the bright andblissful reformation (by divine pow- 
er) struck through the black and settled night of 
‘ignorance and anti-christian tryanny, methinks 
‘a sovereign and reviving joy must needs rush 
into the bosom of him that reads or hears ; and 
‘the sweet odour of the returning gospel imbathe 
‘his soul with the fragrancy of heaven. Then 
was the sacred Bible sought out of the dusty 
corners where profane falsehood and_ neglect 
had thrown it, the schools opened, divine and 
human learning raked out of the embers of for- 
‘gotten tongues, the princes and cities trooping 
‘apace to the new erected banner of salvation, 
‘the martyrs, with the inestimable might of 
weakness, shaking the powers of darkness, and 
-scorning the fiery rage of the old red dragon.” 
He then proceeds to what he calls “a serious 


should come to pass that England, having had 
‘this grace and honour from God, to be*the 
first that should set up a standard for the re- 
covery of lost truth, and blow the first evangelic 
trumpet to the nations, (alluding to the preaching 
of Wickliffe,) should now be the last and most 
unsettled in the enjoyment of that peace where- 


the precedency which God gave this island, to 


followed with more happy success, and sooner 
attained perfection, in which, as yet we are 


hoods in the formality of _ a professor, and 


{ will transcribe in this and*a few succeeding 


of she taught the way to others.” ‘Methinks 


be the first restorer of truth, should have been. 


among the last; for albeit in purity of doctrine,| 


we agree with our brethren; (i. e. the continent- 
al Reformers) yet in discipline which is the 
execution and applying of doctrine home, and 
laying salve to the very orifice of the wound, 
yea, tenting and searching to the core, without 
which pulpit preaching is but shooting at covers; 
in this we are no better than a schism from all 
the reformation, and a sore scandal to them; 
for while we hold ordination to belong only to 
bishops, as our prelates do, we must of necessity 
hold also their ministers to be 1.0 ministers, and 
shortly after their Church to be no Church. Not 
to speak of those senseless ceremonies which 
we only retain, as a dangerous earnest of sliding 
back to Rome, and serving merely, either as a 
mist to cover nakedness where true grace is ex- 
tinguished, or as an interlude to set out the pomp 
of prelatism.” | 

senseless ceremonies— dangerous 
earnest of sliding back to Rome—mist—inter- 
lude”—ah, John Milton, thou didst foresee what 
time has most painfully fulfilled, or is fulfilling. 

| S. D. 
| 
| jar For the Presbyterian. 
_ CALVIN CLAIMED BY EPISCOPALIANS. 

In the present state of this discussion, it 
seems especially proper to corréct a misrepre- 
sentation of Dr. Onderdonk in bis “ Episcopacy 
tested by Scripture.” It may be viewed as part 
and parcel of the whole process, and ought not 
to be “ allowed” to pass unnoticed. 

The controversy of Dr. O. with the Rev. Mr. 
Barnes, and the Biblical Repertory, was pub- 
lished at the press of the Protestant Episcopal 
Tract Society, New York, 1835, with several 
essays by the Doctor interspersed to set all 
straight, and “ make the medley slab and good.” 
From that book, entitled Episcopacy Exami- 
ned and Re-examined,” I now quote, hoping it 
will not be deemed amiss to “ examine” the 
mattera little further. 

On page 15, note (t) Dr. O. states, “ Calvin 
allows Andronicus and Junia (Rom. xvi. 7,) to 
have been apostles. Instit. B. iv. c. iii. sect. 5. 
He allows it. ‘This seems favourite phraseol- 
ogy with the Dr., as | may show in another 
communication. He here represents Calvin as 
conceding a point deemed important to the Epis- 
copal cause. 1 purpose to show that he does no 
such thing. | 

‘To understand the matter it may be-proper to 
review briefly the course of the Dr. He at- 
tempts to prove a distinction between the “* Apos- 
tles and Elders, that the term Apostles in its 
specific sense was not confined to the twelve 
and Paul, but was bestowed on. others also, as, 
for instance, “ Matthias, Barnabas, and proba- 
bly* James the brother of the Lord, all ordain- 
ed by merely human ordainers,” (p. 15,) and 
that this “distinction between Elders and a 
grade superior to them, in regard especially to 
the power of ordaining, was so persevered ‘in as 
to indicate that it was a permanent arrange- 
ment, and not designed to be but temporary.” 
p- 23. In this way he endeavours to show that 
Bishops, in the Episcopal sense of the term, are 
successors of the Apostles, to-whom only be- 
longs “‘ the power of ordaining.” 

’ He observes, p. 12: “ As some readers of 
this essay may not be familiar with the Episco- 
pal controversy, it is proper to advert to the fact, 
that the name ‘ Bishop’ which now designates 
the highest grade of the ministry, is not appro- 
priated to that office in Scripture. That name 
ts there given to the middle order, or Presby- 
ters; and that all that we read in the New 
Testament concerning ‘ Bishops,’ (including, of 
course, the words ‘overseers,’ and ‘oversight,’ 
which have the same derivation,) is to be re- 
garded as pertaining to that middle grade.” 
He then gives instances of apparent confusion 
of names not attended with practical difficulty, - 
and adds, p. 14, “ Let us say,t in analogy with 
some of the above examples, that there are Bi- 
shops of parishes and Bishops of dioceses ; and 
when, we find in the New Testament the name 
‘Bishop ,’ we must regard it as meaning the 


name of a Bishop of a parish, ld 3 


ter; but t 
ministry, we must there seek, not 


under that name, and-independently of any 
name at all. We are inquiring for the thing, 
the fact, an order higher than |Pregbyters: the 
name is not worth a line of cs om rsy.”. 


The passage of Scripture, Rom. xvi. 7, re- 
ferred to in the above citation of Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes is as follows: “Salute Andronicus and 
Junia, my kinsmen and my fellow prisoners, 
who are of note among the apostles.” . [It has 
had three interpretations put upon it. 

1. That they were apostles in the limited 
sense of the term, which is the view of Dr. O., 
and which he asserts Calvin ‘ allows” to be 
the correct one. 

2. ‘That they were apostles in the general or 
etymological meaning of the word as * sent by 
the Lord” or his ‘‘ messengers,” which I say is 
the construction of Calvin, and which makes 
not at all for the Dr. as it “allows” nothing. 
‘‘We are inquiring for the thing, the fact, an 
order higher than Presbyters: the name is not 
worth a-line of controversy.” | 

3. That they were“ held in|high esteem by 
the Apostles.” This I believe to be the com- 
mon and correct view, for the reason, among: 
others, that * probably,” “ perhaps” Junia was 
a female, and Joan, not Junia,'seems to be the 
first high-church woman bishop in Rome we 
read of in history. But my purpose is not to 
discuss the proper meaning of the verse, but to 
show the view of Calvin. I quote from Allen’s 
translation of Calvin’s Institutes, B. [V. Chap. 
III. sections 4 and 5. 

From sect. 4. ‘* Those who preside over the 
government of the Church according to the in- 
stitution of Christ, are made by Paul, first, 
‘ apostles ;’ secondly, prophets ;’ thirdly, ‘evan- 
gelists ;’ fourthly, ‘ pastors ;’ lastly, ‘ teachers.’ 
Of these only the two last sustain an ordinary 
‘office in the church; the others were such as 
the Lord raised up at the commencement of his 
kingdom, and such as he still raises up on par- 
ticular occasions, when required by the neces- 
sity of the times. 

Sect. 5. We have ‘now ascertained what off- 
ces were appointed to continue for a time in the 
government of the church, and what were ingi- 
tuted to be of perpetual duration.” * * ‘* Those 
twelve individuals, whom the: Lord chose to 
promulgate the first proclamation of his gospel 
to the world, preceded all others in order and 
dignity. | 


For although, according to the mean- 
ing and etymology of the word, all the minis- 


* Probably ! A mighty force in this “ probably” of 
a disputant! Judge Brackenridge in*his Modern 
Chivalry, if I remember aright, introduces a blind 
lawyer delivering lectures, who advises not to cite 
doubtful authorities. They make against one by 
raising the presumption that his = isbad. Onp. 


15, Dr. O. states, ** Silvanus also jand Timothy are 
called Apostles,” and, in note (s) on the same page, 
‘‘See 1 Thess. ii. 6, compared with i. 1. Paul, 
Silvanus (or Silasy and Timothy, are a// included as 
‘ Apostles,’ and yet on p. 109, in his rep/yto Mr. 
Barnes, he writes, ** Among those apostles was Bar- 
nabas, and perhaps Silas, Acts xiv. 14; xv. 2,4, 22; 
1 Thess. i. 1; ii. 6."” What becomes of the * a//’’ 
so confidently claimed before? He forgot hissown 
previous reasoning by which he had * perhaps satis- 
fied himself. Another essay or two may ‘* perhaps” 
give us peradventure Barnabas and possibly ‘Timothy. 
“There were three boys all a-sliding went, 
All on asummer’s day; 
The ice grew thin, they a/l fell in 
The rest they ran away.” 

+ This we cannot “say” and it is unreasonable in 
the Dr. to ask it-until he shows ug his authority in 
the Bible. If he is really an ** Apostle” let him 
make out his case, and challenge deference and pub- 
lish his visitations as Paul did, Gal. i. 1; 1 Cor. ix. 
1,1 Cor. i. 1;‘xvi.5. We can, however, enter into 
no consentable arrangement to give up. the term 
“ Bishop” because it is wus to adhe the Dr. admits, 


and our standards require us to adhere to,it. Form 
of Government, Ch. 1V. note.—*‘ As the office and 
character of thé gospel minister ate particularly and 
fully described in the Holy ieianens under the 
title of Bishop; and as this term is peculiarly expres- 
sive of his duty as an overseer of the flock, if ought 
not to be rejected.” ae 


ters of Christ may-be called apostles, because 
they are sent by the Lord, and are his messen- 
gers ; yet as it was of great-importance to have 
a certain knowledge of the migsion of persons 
who were to announce a thing new and unheard 
before, it was necessary that those twelve, to- 
gether with Paul, should be distinguished be- 
yond all others by a peculiar title. Paul him- 
self, indeed, vives this name to Andronicus and 
Junia, ‘who,’ he says, ‘are of note among the 
apostles ;? but when he means to speak, with 
strict propriety, he never applies that name ezx- 
cept to those of the first order that we have 
mentioned,” 

Quite enough has been cited, I presume, to 
show that Calvin does not “allow” any thing in 
this passage that makes for Dr. O. In his 
commentary on Rony. xvi. 7, he also teaches 
that the term “apostles” is not applied to An- 
dronicus and Junia in the limited or specific 
sense. ‘Dum tertio loco Apostolos nominat, 
hance vocem non accipit in significatione pro- 
pria et usilata, séd latius extendid ad eos omnes 
qui non unam tantum ecclesiam instituunt, sed 
promulgando ubique evangelio impendunt ope- 
ram. Qui ergo salutis doctrinam huc et illuc 
circumferendo, plantabant ecclesias, eos gene- 
raliter vocat Apostolos hoc quidem loco. Nam 


ralibi ad primarium illum ordinem restringit, 


quae Christus instituit in duodecim discipulis.” 


WwW. M. H. ‘ 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
PERMANENT DEVOTIONS. 


O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall 
1 do unto thee ? for your goodness is as a morning cloud and 
as the early dew it goeth away.—Hos. vi. 4. 

God here complains of the Jews because of 
their transient devotions. From this complaint 
I shall take occasion to urge the duty and im- 
portance of sgeking permanent and abiding im- 
pressions. and devotions. 

_ 1. And first, this subject is urged upon our 

immediate attention by the interest which God 

takes in us and in this whole matter. We are 
prone to forget God; and therefore we think 
that he is unmindful of us. But we are ever in 
his heart; he watches over us for good; is long- 
suffering towards us, and pot willing that, any 
should perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance. As he says in the e!eventh chapter 
of this prophecy of Ephraim and Israel, so he 
may say of us, How shall | give thee up, Ephra- 

im? how shall 1 deliver thee, Israel? how shall 

| make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as 

Zeboim? my heart is turned within me, my re- 

pentings are kindled together. So too he may 

say of us, as of Ephraim and Judah in the text, 

O Ephraim, what shail I do unto thee? O Judah, 


what shall I do unto thee? He would have us 


seek him. He invites us to return unto him; 
he would have us fix our hearts on him; he ex- 
horts us to set our affection on things above, 
and walk always in all his commandments and 
ordinances blameless. Let our devotions be 
permanent, then because God would have them 
so. | 

2. Agatn; this subject is commended to us 
by the beauty and excellency of a consistent 
and uniform life of piety. If any thing com- 
mends religion, it is the sight of its professors 
exhibiting its power through all the walks of 
life; it is the sight of its professors every where 
and at all times the same not making their re- 
ligion a matter of convenience, but living under 
its influence and guidance as the governing 
principle of their Itves. ‘This is the beauty of 
religion; this proves its excellency ; and this 
gives it power over those who are strangers to 
its joys. Now if you become Christians at all, 
[ know you desire to be consistent Chris- 
tians—such Christians as shall command the 
respect and veneration of the world. Beware, 
then, of that goodness which vanishes as quick- 
ly as the clouds and dews of the morning. [or 
that can only expose you to the displeasure of 
God and the contempt of men. : 
3. Again; a constant and permanent religion 


needlul. e may 
without it. We may be respectable and re- 
spected without it. We may possess wealth 
and honour and enjoy pleasure without it. But 
without it we cannot please God; without it we 
cannot be prepared to die; without it we can- 
not enter heaven. If you would please God— 
die happy—and enter heaven—then you must 
become pious. You must not only be the sub- 


jects of some slight and evanescent impressions 


—not only have now and then a season of liv- 
ing in the performance of some religious duties 
—but your hearts must be changed—you must 
be new creatures—eand you must be permanent- 
ly devoted to God. ‘This is necessary. With- 
out it you are not the friends of God but his 
enemies. Ye must be born again. 

4. And you should seek this kind of religion 
because of its value. It is valuable as well as 
necessary. No other is of any value. We may 
flatter ourselves that something else will do; 
we may bolster ourselves up with false hopes ; 
but we shall find in the day of trial and of need 
that without holiness no man shall see the Lord; 
that nothing but the religion of Jesus Christ 
furnishes the mantle of holiness which can hide 
the deformity of sin, and cover us in the day of 
the Lord’s vengeance. Nothing but the reli- 
gion of Christ will avail us at death and the 
judgment; but this will be all sufficient. We 
may rest on our impressions now, on our refor- 
mations, and on our devotions, but in that day 
we shall find that all such goodness is asa 
morning cloud, and as the early dew it goeth 
away. | 

Then let all. begin to seek that substantial 
piety which will endure in every trial and emer- 
gency. If we have hitherto lived without it, it 
is time to begin to seek it now. We must be- 
gin soon, or it will be too late. We cannot be- 
gin too soon. We are not to live here always; 
we may continue but a little season; let us be 
ready; and that we may be ready, let us not 
have that goodness which is asa morning cloud 
and as the early dew; but that which honours 
God in a life devoted to his glory and a death 
resigned to his will, so that living and dying we 
may be the Lord’s. 5. 


For the 
CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Mr. Editor—I have been a deeply interested 
observer of the recent movements, in relation 
to this subject: and | have a few observations, 
which it may be worth while to communicate to 
your readers; and, ; 

First, the agitation of the subject was impe- 
riously called for. ‘The ministry is far from 
possessing that strength, which the ‘interests of 
religion require. Our own Church is sufiering 
at this hour, in her ministry. Ang the painful 
and startling events which are daily transpiring, 
show that religion is far from having the pre- 
dominant influence which it ought to~ possess, 
and whjch some supposed it did possess, among 
the people of this country. There remaineth 


day deepens our conviction, that nothing but 
religion can prevent this country, and its free 
institutions, frum becoming a by-word and a 
hissing to the civilized world. The state of re- 
ligion and morality, (would that we could set 
aside the proof of the fact,) is deplorably 
low; and, we fear declining. The cases of 
private fraud are not only so enormous, but so 
frequent, as to render their guilt almost a na- 
tional sin. ‘The hideous form of vice is seen 
thrusting itself forward, in public‘and high 
places, without sharne, and without eliciting re- 
proof and disgust. ‘The moral sense of the 
community is like that of an individual, whose 
circumstances expose him to witness crime till 
he loses the lively and deep sense of abhorrence 
which he felt at first. 

And while this state of things exists and 
waxes worse and worse without the Church, the 
state of religion within, has been deplorably 


low. While moral corruption is spreading 


yet very much land to be possessed.” Livery | 


through the mass of our population, “the salt 
has lost its. savour.” 

Now where are we to look, under God, for 
the remedy forthese evils? What is the agency 
to which the Scriptures, and all experience di- 
rect us, for relief? The ministry of religion. 
The public power of the pulpit, and the private 
influence of the pastor, must rought to bear 
with more force and constancy upon the evils 
that threaten us. The ministry must be stirred 
up and strengthened. Its resources and its 
numbers must both be increased. It must lift 
up a stronger voice, and put forth mightier ef: 
forts, in dependence upon the power of God, 
and the prayers and zeal of his people. But 
to add to our calamities, while the demand fora 
stronger ministry has inereased, the remote 


ously diminished, ‘The number of pious young 
men has greatly decreasedin our churches, and 
consequently im our academies and colleges. 
And of these pious young men, a large portion 


Pious parents and friends were satisfied, and 
sometimes pleased to have it so. We are not 
fabricating or even exaggerating these state- 
ments, to make out a case. We havéacts, the 
most conclusive and alarming, in our posses- 
sion ;—which we may.take some future occasion 
to display, in such a form as to disguise their 
source, and prevent the appearance of person- 
ality. | 

With a population increasing ata rate that 


extremely defective supply, a clear addition of 
at least filfy orsixty Presbyterian ministers every 
year, in order to maintain our relative stand- 
ing:—a population which eminently needs the 
restraints of religion, and with institutions that 
cannot exist without its active, and fostering 
care ;—with openings for ministerial labour and 
usefulness, every where, both at home and 
abroad:—with a world sending its thousand 
millions of souls into eternity every thirty years ; 
—and with a decrease of candidates for the 
ministry, in the early stages of their edication, 
in the face of these appalling demands,—is it 
not true to the letter, that the agitation of this 
subject, the hearing of the Ch urch, and of 
pious young men and pious parents, was impe- 
riously called for. My observations on the re- 
sult of that agitation I must reserve for another 
paper. O. Q. 


For the Presbyterian. 
FULNESS OF CHRIST. 


There is in Jesus Christ an infinite fulness; 
for it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell. There is in him the fulness of 
moral goodness—the fulness of Divinity—the 
fulness of atonement—the fulness of the Spirit— 


glory—the fulness of all perfection. And there 
is in him the fulness of adaptation to the wants, 
the necessities, and circumstances of man. Do 
we feel ourselves miserable, guilty and undone ? 
There is a fulness in Christ for our guilt and 


and cause us to hope in his salvation. Or are 
we in darkness? In his light we shall see light. 
Are we in perplexity? He can direct our steps. 
Are we in trouble, in affliction and distress ? 
He is a very present help in trouble; he is a 
support in affliction, a refuge in distress,- Be 
our wants what they may, in,Christ they may. 
be supplied ; be our miseries what they may, in 
Christ they may be relieved; be our trials what 
they may, in Christ they may be sanctified and 
work together for our good. Now on this in- 
exhaustible fulness of sufficiency and adapéation 
which there is in Christ, rests the valimited 
offer of salvation. If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink. John i. 14—16; and 
vii. W. J. M. 


F wale the Watchman of the South. 
NEW ENGLAND. | 


to suggest a few’ thoughts in regard to some of 
the changes New England has undergone in 


the rivers and plains of New Ebgjand remain 
as they were in the days of eur father, bearing 
on them, perhaps, marks of more extendeq ey]. 
tivation and of greater enterprise. The mo. 
chanic arts have doubtless been brought to a 
higher pitch of improvement and more capital 
is embarked in manufactures and in commercial 
enterprise than in the days ofour fathers. New 
England too, glories in her science and litera- 
ture, in the number of her Colleges and Theo- 
logical Institutions and Academies—in her 
common and free schools—in the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge among her citizens through 
every grade of society;—in her internal im- 
provements and in the power she wields, by 
means of the press. But notwithstanding all 
these improvements, attainments and advantages 
—notwithstanding the New England character 
combines many traits of great excellence, it 
must be acknowledged, that as New England 
grows older, she grows in extravagance, in. 
luxury and vice;—she declines in morals and 
religion—she suffers the institutions of the gos- 
pel to be neglected and desecrated, and is grad-. 
ually losing her primitive puritan character. 

Many causes are in operation to weaken the 
hold of religious truth upon the public mind in 
New England, and to divide and scatter the sons 
of the Pilgrims. It is true that our ecclesiasti- 
cal connections, our ecclesiastical societies ; our 
associations and consociations in their form and 
local limits remain, while in these limits secta- 
rian interests have sprung up; and sectarian 
jealousies and prejudices are at work and the 
inquiry is, who is of Paul; and who of Ap- 
pollos ; and who of Cephas ;—the spirit of par- 
ty and of faction has caused many to err from 
the truth—and the rising generation in many in- 
stances are turned away from the religion of their 
parents, and are drawn into other religious con- 
nections under influences, not the most favoura- 
ble to personal piety. 

Infidelity has also been at work in New Eng- 
land, not indeed in an open assault upon the’ 
outworks of Christianity, nor in a direct attack 
upon the Bible, but she has secretly diffused her 
poison under fair appearances and false colours, 
and thereby many have ben beguiled and led 
to cast-off the restraints of»religion, to forsake 
the house and wotship of God, to Gontemn the 
Sabbath and despise the Bible, under the pre- 


trammeled with visible institutions; this pure 
religion of modern infidels, consists in unre- 
strained licentiousness, leaving men as indivi- 
duals to the gratification of their own hearts’ 
lusts. ‘The increase of party spirit in politics, 
and the rancour and bitterngss. attendant on 
this, have had a corrupting influence, both as to 
the means employed and modes of justification. 
Because unprincipled men in their zeal to main- 
tain their own party ascendency, descend to un- 
worthy means, it surely forms no good reason 
to justify men of the opposite party for descend- 


sins, it forms no goé6dweason why I should sin; 


safe to plead such.a justification in the sight of 
men! We are not required to do evil because 
others do, nor are we required to do evil, that 
good may come. ‘The political press, as de- 
voted to party interests, has in many instances, 
subserved the cause of infidelity, by its reckless- 
ness in regard to truth, by exciting popular 
prejudice ayainst religious men, and giving 
countenance to licentiousness. It is just what 
infidels want to have popular feeling excited 
against the orthodoxy and high standard of 
morals, that prevailed in the better days of New 
England. 

A false philosophy has had its influence in 
corrupting New England theology. This phi- 


sources of its supply have gradually and griev- 


were devoting themselves to secular professions. — : 


demands, even on the principles of our present ° 


the fulness of grace and truth—the fulness of | 


misery ; he can raise us up from spiritual death - 


the last twenty-five years. ‘Ine hills and vales; 


tence of securing a pure religion, without being ~ 


ing to similar menns! Because my neighbour 


evil conduct of other men will not justify evil— 
conduct on my part before God, and it is not | 


losophy is boastful of improvements, drawn in 
many instances from the infidels of Germany, 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


| 


and cried up as characterizing this enlightened| 
age, and such as have drunk most (reely into 
the spirit of this philosophy and with it imbued 


their theology; have been considered master) 


spirits in this age of improvement, aud are: re- 
garded by many as giants in mind.or rather as, 
theological prodigies. Their pupils and follow-. 
ers find it difficult to speak of them in plain 
English; for want of superlatives to set forth 
their greatness and goodness. The improve- 
ments boasted of may be seen on the one hand 
in all-the varied phases and editions of Unitari- 
anism in the last thirty years in New England, 
and on the other hand, inthe semi-Arminian 
and Pelagian views, which through the minis- 
try have found their way jnto\our orthodox 
churches, or I might say chyfthes once ortho- 
dox, still calling themselves by their former 
name, though changed in character. , 

It is manifest that the religious aspect of New 
England has clanged and is still changing. 
The Sabbath is more and more disregarded. 
As facilities for travelling in public conveyances 
have increased, many more persons are found 
travelling on the Sabbath than formerly. The 
laws for the protection of the Sabbath as framed 
by the fathers of New England, have been 
deemed too strict for this age, and they have 
been repealed; and altered and modified, and 


 gtillas they exist in statute books, they are 


not enforced as formerly. And in many, per- 
haps in thost towns, where twenty years ago, 
one person might be found neglecting public 
worship, now there are twenty of this charac- 
ter. In some places you may see entire neigh- 
bourhoods that neglect public worship and spend 
the Sabbath in conformity to their own inclina- 
tions ;—with some it is a day for paying or re- 
ceiving visits; with others a day for sleep and 
rest; with others it is a day for amusement or 


- for work as the season of the year may be; and 


with all, it has ceased. to be the Lord’s day. 
It is painful io see how the Sabbath has fallen 
into neglect and contempt in many places in 
this land of the Pilgrims arg! among their de- 
scendents. 


Many glory in the freedom from religious | 


restraint, which they enjoy in this age of inno 
vation:—they seem to delight in depreciating 


the doctrinal belief; the unyielding integrity and 
conscientious religious practice of their Puritan 
fathers. They seem to feel and to act, as if it 
were & mark of wisdom to depart from parental 
counsel and from the religion in which they 
were instructed in early life, and to embrace 


some looser religion or no religion at all. Hence 


_ in this age of improvements, nothingists in re- 
- ligion ‘havé greatly increased. And another 
class large in point of numbers, seem to seek 


their own things.in all the patronage they ex- 
tend,to religious institutions, and they will be 
found in that religious denomination, in which 
they shall be required to make the least sacri- 
fices in prospect of tht most worldly advantage. 
‘hey may be professors or non-professors, they 
evince worldliness in all their religion. I can- 
not tell why it is, but doctrinal belief in our 
churches does not seem to have that steady 
control over the lives of individuals, as in for- 
mer days. The religiouS aspect of the age 


' seems to partake somewhat of the political and 
. commercial. 


A merchant speaking in relation 
to honesty, said to me in conversation that he 
was as honest as the times would allow. The 
thought struck me very forcibly, not only in re- 
ference to political men and business men, but 
also in reference to many professedly religious 
Mon, ‘They are as honest in their professed 
religious helief, as the times will allow! And 
how honest 1s this ?—what degree will the times 
allow?—of how much account is such honesty 


~ before God?—and what reliunce can the Church 


of God have on men whose honesty is measured 
by sucha rule? In timeof trial where will they 
be found? It is surprising to see how professedly 
‘religious men in these days are swayed by 
worldly popularity? 
And how ready they are t conform to the 
usages of the world and the maxims of the 
world? Whenever questions come up 1n 
churches in regard to discipline, or the welfare 
of religion in other respects, this class of mem- 
bers will be on the side of the world! Suppose 
they are in office in the Church, or are called 
to represent the Church to which they belong 
in some important Ecclesiastical Council, you 
cannot tell either from a knowledge of their 
professed belief or of their covenant engage- 
ments in the Church of Christ how they will 
act, or how they will be found in relation to the 
question to be decided, till you know which will 
_be the popular side ! | 
And pastors of churches are in the provi- 


~~ dence of God, not unfrequently made to regard 


such members as Aarons and Hurs, until sad 
experience teaches them their mistake. ‘Times 
of trial show that they are not to be trusted ; 
they will turn aside from duty and shape their 
course for worldly popularity? Still we have 
reason to bless God this is not the character of 
all. The cHurches of New England still con- 
tain numbers, that are true to the cause of 
Christ, and worthy to be called the children of 
the Pilgrims. Yours, &c. | 

New Encranp Pastor. 


TRACTARIAN TACTICS. 

It has been with many a subject of great sur- 
prise, that those individuals engaged in the 
suicidal attempt of spreading the Tractarian 
views through the Established Church of Eng- 
land, should have been so success(ul in enlist- 
ing so many of the leading secular journals, 
tnd literary periodicals in their cause. No jour- 
nj, a few months since, was more.loud in re- 
mMstrance, or more decided in opposition .to 
the views of the Tract writers, than the *‘ Lon- 
don Times:”—but suddenly this paper veered 
directly about, and became no less loud and 
zealous in their defence. Since the discontinu- 
ance of the Tracts, a battery of publications 
advocating the same views has been brought to 
bear upon the public mind through the secular 
and literaryjournals. How this should have 
been brought uhout, we in our simplicity could 
not understand. it never entered our mind— 
that these so much commended Oxford patterns 
of guilelessness, and downright honesty, had 
progressed so far in the Jesuitical school, as to 
adopt the maxim that THE END JUSTIFIES THE 
MEANS—yea, even though the means be BRIBE- 
The following statement, however, from 
the London Standard, unravels the mystery, 


- and shows what kind of instruments these.im- 


maculate men work with. ‘The Editor of the 
Standard, in an article **On the Poetry Profes- 
sorship of Oxford,” having given some speci- 
mens of Dr. Pusey’s jesuitry, proceeds to re- 
mark as follows: | 

«© We have said above that we have reason to 
dislike and suspect Doctor Pusey’s party—we 
allude to these reasons, in justice to the party, 
as a warning that we may be prejudiced. In 
justice to ourselves, we will now say what these 
reasons are. For years we have been persecuted 


with letters, blaming our neutrality on .the 


‘l'ract controversy, and angrily remonstrating 
against the opposition which we have given to 
the doctrines of the-Tracts, as often as we have 
been compelled to notice them—all these letters, 
whether fawning or insolent, have, without a 
single exception, appealed to our pecuniary 
interests; bribes have not been directly offered, 
but bribes have been not less plainly intimated; 
threats, too, have been held out not less liberal- 


‘ly, find, in one word, we will say that in a long 


and pretty extensive experience of the relations 
between the press and the public, we have never 
scen anything approaching to the efforts that 
have been made to corrupt the Standard to the 
views of this particular party. We cannot 
think well of a party resorting to such-means. 
We cannot help resenting the result of the hope 
of corrupting us, and, therefore, perhaps, we are 
preju¥iced.” 
The above needs 


no comment.—Episcopal 
Recorder. . 


\ 


energy and igfluence, that the foreign missions 


| From the Presbyterian Advocate. 
| DONEGAL CHURCH. 

_ We the elders. of Donegal church and con- 
gregation in Ligonier Valley, having seen a 
preamble and resolutions which were published 
in the Christian Observer, and afierwards in 
the Presbyterian Advocate, by which our con- 
greyation is represented as having withdrawn} 
from the Presbytery of Blairsville, to connect 
with the Presbytery of Pittsburgh [New-school,]|_ 
do certify that we have no knowledge of any 
sach preamble and resolutions having been adopt- 
ed by our church and congregation. 

We also certify, after having read a commu- 
nication io the Presbyterian Advocate of Nov. 
17, 1841, signed R. R.—1. That when the 
said preamble and resolutions are said to have 
been «dopted by our congregation, that Mr. 
Swan was our pastor; to whom, as a congre- 
gation, we wére sincerely attached. 

2. That no notice of any congregational 
meeting said in the preamble to have taken 
place, was ever announced in our church. ~~ 

3. That only three or four persons, so far as 
can be ascertained, voted for the said preamble 
and resolutions, when some persons met with} 
Messrs. Davis and Taylor in the woods. 3 

4. That our congregation was anxious to} 
continue Mr. Swan as our pastor, who recently 
resigned his charge on account of being too 
large; and on account of bodily infirmity. 

5. That our congregation has recently been re- 
presented in the Presbytery of Blairsville, to 
which we are firmly attached. 

6. That since the pastoral relation between] 
us and our former pastor has been dissolved, 
we have invited a licentiate of the Presbytery 
.of Carlisle, to visit us, and we are now prepar- 
ed to unite with the church of Ligonier to give 
him a call to become our pastor. | 

7. That with a single exception, no member 
of our church: has expressed a desire to the 
session to be dismissed to connect with the New- 
school body ; and that person was not dismissed 
when the said preamble and resolutions are said 
to have been adopted. | 

8. That we never knew of individual mem- 
bers of any church withdrawing, according to 
the constitution, from any Presbytery; though 
we have known of members being dismissed by 
a session to connect with other churches. 

We conclude by saying, we believe that R. 
R. has communicated nothing but the truth. 

Yours, Rosr. CaAMPBEEL, 

| Cavin, 

| JoHun WITHEROW, 

| Tuos. Davis. 

: P. S. Since the above was written our con- 
gregation have given a unanimous call to Mr. 
A. B. Clark, a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Carlisle, of which he has declared his accept- 
ance. 

. ‘ ill the editors of the Christian Observer 
copy the above entire in justice to R. R. and 
to the Church of which we are the elders, as 

S. M.. has greatly misrepresented us, in a 
communication published in the Christian Ob- 
server, of Nov. 26, 1841. oA | 

Rost. CAMPBELL, 

| Hveu Cavin, 
Jonn WiITHEROW, 
Davis. 


DEATH OF REY. TIMOTHY HILLIARD. 


ev. Timothy Hilliard, for several years 
Reetor of the Episcopal Church in this city, 
(and more recently of Gorham) died very sud- 
denly at Claremont, N. H. ongpabbath day be- 
fore the last, at the residence &f his son-in-law, 
Rev. H.S. Smith. It may in truth be said, 
‘‘ he died with his harness on his back.” On 
the morning of the day, he preached for Rev. 
Mr, Smith and repaired to church in the after- 
noon, for the purpose of delivering another dis- 
course from the text “* This year thou shalt die.” 
Becoming unwell, however, he returned home, 
| went to his chamber, and in a few ements ox 
ta chi enid ta hic 
son, in allusion to the te iowhich he had selected 
for his sermon—“ I am ready.” Mr. Hilliard 
was the son of a former clergyman of that 
name in Cambridge, Mass., and graduated at 
Harvard in 1793.—Portland Argus. 


 WELL-BESTOWED LIBERALITY. 

The Philadelphia Presbyterian gives frequent 
notices of the purchase and presentation, by 
individuals, of ‘sets of the publications of the 
| Presbyterian Board of Publication” to churches 
and congregations, where it is judged they will 
be useful. A whole set cost forty-five dollars 
at present. Most of the books are standard 
works, and of equal value to all denominations 
of Evangelicat Christians. Only a few of them 
are sectarian, or distinctively Presbyterian. It is 
one of the best methods of ** doing good” which 
Christian enterprise has yet devised.—Boston 
Recorder. 


‘TEMPERANCE AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 

native Indian, young Wolf, writes to the 
editor of the South Western Christian Advocate 
the following goud news :—“‘ Our General Coun- 
cil has just closed its regular session, during 
which we have had perfect harmony. Many 
important laws have been enacted, which, if car- 
ried into effect, will prove very advantageous to 
us asa nation. Qur nation has suffered here- 
tofore, much on account of the ‘soul-killing” 
effects of “spirituous liquors which have flooded 
our country almost to a perfect inundation ; and 
we have thought it wise in us to arrest, if possi- 
ble, its maddened course. And our Council 
has passed a law, which is to take effect on the 
Ist of January, 1842. That all persons bring- 
ing in or retailing spirituous liquors in the Cher- 
okée Nation, will subject themselves to a fine of 
$500 for every offence, and the liquor to be} 
poured out upon the ground. And it is to be 
hoped that the State of Arkansas will pass some 
law to co-operate with this in repelling this ‘ foul 
monster of death’ frem our beloved country, 
that from these ‘ western wilds’ the song of praise 
to God and the Lamb may be heard without 
distraction, to ring and reverberate from‘hill to 
dale. ' We have aloo a Bible Soriety formed in 
the Cherokee N§tion, in which enterprise we 
hope to do something, through the blessing of 
God.” 


NEW MOVEMENTS. 
Robert Phillip, the well known author of the 
“Guides,” has recently visited Germany. - He 


movements of Popery. The “mystery of iniqui- 
ty” seems to be putting forth all its energies, 
God grant that they. may be but the spasmodic 
throes that: precede death. 

‘One of the finest young minds I know has} 
just abandoned splendid mercantile prospects, 
and a commanding position in society, in order 
to re-act the part of Xavier in Japan, under the 
direction of the General of the Jesuits at Rome, 
who, as he is the first Dutchman that ever ac- 
quired that rank, has pledged himself to re- 
deem the character of the Dutch in Japan, by 
making the cross they trampled on there trium- 
phant again. This may be smiled at here, but 
it is sanguifely calculated upon on the conti- 
nent by all good Catholics; and, humanly speak- 
ing, they are not reckoning without the host, for 
the Jesuit colleges are teeming with enthusiastic 
missionaries, who recognize in the present Gen- 
eral of the order a union of the piety of Xavier 
with the talents of Loyola. Indeed, such is the 
confidence of the Pope and his conclave in hi& 


of the Propaganda are about to be transferred 
to the hands of the Jesuits. This cardinal 
point has been reached and fixed by Chateau- 
briand, after long negotiation with the Pope; | 
and it is one of the secrets of that missionary | J 
spirit which has lately sprung up amongst} ; 
French, Catholics, and just etaven itself at 

Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands. The move- 
ment upon Polynesia was the first of the new 


system, and a French frigate sustained it open- 
ly until a cathedral was founded at Honolulu.| 
h 


arrival at Bordeaux of a vicar Apostolic, with 
the son of the late king of Gambier, and one of 
the sons of the present king of the Sandwich 
Islands.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, last week, and 
were in session several days. There were up- 
wards of 400 delegates in attendance, coming 
from nearly every. county of 
wealth. | 


the organization of total abstinence societies in 
all our Sabbath and common schools, as a part 
and parcel of their moral discipline. The most 
important recommendation is that to the several 
societies to petition the Legislature for a modifi- 
cation of the License Law. The | 
form of the petition: | 
To the Honourable the Senate and House of Re 


Commonwealth respectfully represents, that we be- 
lieve a large majority of the citizens of several sec- 
tions of our State are satisfied, after the most mature 
consideration ‘and observations, that the present Li- 
ecense Law of this State has entirely failed to effect 
the objects for which they were enacted, and we be- 
lieve that the dictates of sound policy and the best 
interests of our citizens require the cause of intem-| 
porance to be removed, rather than the punishment 
of the subjects of its legitimate effects. 


laws may be altered or amended, that the qualified 
electors of each township, ward, or borough, may de- 


' ployed; the addition of two steamers, one first class 
sloop of war, and three smaller vessels with the out- 
. <x. . fits, stores, &c. 
writes home the following intelligence of the ‘ pe is estimated at $2,296,284. 
year it was $1, 687,350.". The home squadron and 
the increased force abroad are the cause of this larger 
estimate. 
Portland, New Bedford, and New Orleans. 
one captains, forty-seven commanders, fifty-eight 
lieutenants, sixteen surgeons, six chaplains, and 
seventy-two midshipmen, are set down as waiting 
orders. 


trict Courts of New York have made arrangements 
for carrying the Bankrapt Law into effect; and ap- 


west of the Mississippi is forty-five. 
composing these tribes is 236,799, 
of the United States there are nine tribes—from 
whom 79,448 have been removed to the west of the 
Mississippi, and 62,103 still remain east. 
are also six tribes remaining east, from whom none 
have as yet been removed. 
red men, east and west of the Mississippi, is esti- 
mated at 394,595. 


nual Message to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
on the 11th instant. It commences with gratulations 
upon the prosperous moral, physical, and financial 
condition of the state, in which, by implicatien, some 
other states of the Union are somewhat sharply ta- 
ken to task for inefficiency of law, for repudiating 


other particulars Massachusetts is commended for 
her judicious and upright course. »Next the finances 
are adverted to; the various sources of revenue are 


is week the French papers announced the 


| 
STATE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


A State Temperance Convention assembled 


the Common- 


One of the resolutions adopted recommends 


; 


following is the 


| 
sentatives of the Commonweaith of 
nia, in General Assembly met: 


The petition of the undersigned citizens of said. 


Therefore, your petitioners earnestly pray that the 


termine at the polls whether the present retail sys- 
tem shall continue among them or not, &c. | 
- The following petition was also recommend- 
ed in relation to oyster cellars: — | 
To the Honourable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly 
met: | | 
_ The undersigned, citizens of ——— county, would 
most respectfully and earnestly pray, that that por- 
tion of the law authorizing the Courts to license 
oyster cellars and eating houses of every descrip- 
tion, be repealed by your honourable bodies, and 
your petitioners will, as in duty bound, ever pray, 
| 


| 
PULPIT NOTICES. | 


Weare glad to learn from the “‘ Presbyterian” 
that one Clergyman in Philadelphia, .(perhaps 
there are others) has had the independence to 
declare from the pulpit, that he would read no 
other “notices” handed to him to be given to 
the congregation, than such as-in the exercise 
of his own discretion ought to be submitted to 
them. The practice, now so common, of mak- 
ing the pulpit, the organ of advertising the 
nostrums of all our literary and reform empirics, 
was unknown to our fathers, and is little short 
of sacrilege, as followed by many of their chil- 
dren. May it be soon, and universally aban- 
doned.— Boston Recorder. : 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Expenses or Concress.—The official esti- 
mates of the expenses of Congress, including mem- 
bers, officers and clerks—estima‘ing the Sessions 
for which each member is elected, at 218 days—are, 


Senators, | |. $90,886 
Speaker of the House at $16 per day, 3,488 
241 members at $8 per day, | 420,304 
Delegates from the Territories, _ 5,232 
Travelling expenses of the members, 154,000 


The Secretary of the Senate receives $3000, and 
the clerks in his office $9300; Chaplain of the Sen- 
ate $500; ditto of the House $500; Postmaster of 
the House $1500; Stationery, &c. for the Senate,|, 
$60,000. Incidental éxpenses of the House $150,000. 
The Library of Congress, including the salaries of}! 
of its officers and contingent expenses, $12,300; || 
gross expenses $1,079,570. This includes salaries|| 
for door keepers, assistant ditto, clerks of the House,| 
ed with Anal! other sub-officers connect-|, 

A Tea Temperance Societies in| 
New York, think of celebrating the approaching 
anniversary of Washington’s Birth Day by a gener-| 
‘al Tea Party, over:which the ladies of the Martha 
Washington Society will preside. It is to bea 
familiar, social gathering, at a cost which will en- 
able the poorest to participate. 

Arms AND AMMUNITION oF THE Unitep States.— 
Since the 13thof March last, 417 heavy cannon, with 
gun carriages, have been furnished to forts on the 
seaboard. About one million dollars more will 
be required to complete the armament of these forts. 
At the Springfield Armory, 10,700 muskets have been 
manufactured at the apparent enormous cost of 
$206,037, or nearly twenty dollars a musket. At 
the Harper’s Ferry Armory 8650 muskets and 190 
Hall’s rifles, were manufactured at a still more 
enormous cost of $199,174, or more than $23 per} 
musket. | 

New York Enercy.—The first iron rail was laid 
only ten years ago, and they now have 800 miles of 
railways in that State. | 

Roap Coat.—Forty-two ear loads, measur- 
ing about 126 tons of coal, reached the yard of Craig; 
Bellas & Co.,on Broad street, Philadelphia, from 
Pottsville, on the 14th inst. oie 

Tne Dest os New YorkK.—Governor Seward gives 
the amount of the debt of that State, at $17,395.53. 


Iron Boats.—Hazard’s Register contains 
some communications from Gerard Ralston, K'sq., on 
the subject of Iron Canal Boats. His observations 
in England and his knowledge of facts, should lead 
our canal people to repose unlimited confidence in 
his opinions. He states that wood and iron boats 
used in England cost originally about the same, but 
their duration is vast! different. He mentions six 
iron canal boats which have been used forty-five 
years in South Wales, and are still in good condition. 
On our canals, wooden boats rarely last much be- 
yond six years. Iron boats are more buoyant, as 
they do not absorb waters This subject is worthy 
of the serious attention of those engaged in canal 
navigation. | 

Sratistics or Insaniry.—Tbere are 17,181 insane 
persons in the United States; and the estimated 
number of those who. annually become insane is 
5719. There are 16 insane asylums in the country,, 
containing something less than 2000 patients, aud 


receiving almost 1200 annually. | 

Tue Navy.—The Navy Commissioners’ Report 
gives the estimates for the navy for 1842. The sum 
required for the general service of the navy, exclusive 
of the marine corps, is estimated at $8,213,287 in ad- 
dition to any balance that may remain in the treasury 
on January lst. The estimate for 1841 was $5,735,- 
450. The cause of this increase is to be found in 
the increased number of promotions, and the increase 
of the number of vessels beyond idose at present em- 


The amount required for the force 
Last 


Receiving vessels are to be stationed at 
Thirty 


Tre Bankrupt Law.—The U. S. Circuit and Dis- 


Tue Inpians.—The whole member of Indian tribes 
The number 
In various parts 


There 


The entire number of 


Massacnusetrs.—Governor Davis read his an- 


ust debts, for legalizing bank suspensions, for leav- 
ng public works unfinished, for entering too largely 
nto their construction, &c.; in all which and many 


| 
| 


enumerated, with their product. At the ie 
ment of 1841 there was a debt of $300,000, bat vi- 
one effurts have been made to bring expenditure 
belo 
some heavy items of expenditure have ceased or 
been greatly diminished, the revenue has been well 
kept up, and there is every reason to believe that 
the finances at the close of the present year will be 
in a strong and prosperous cdndition, without a resort 
to taxation; and if the state can realize what is due 
to it, there is no good reason why the funded debt 
should not be paid off, and the commonwealth be set 
free from all liabilities, except in its connexion with 
railways. Governor Davis anticipates a considera- 
ble addition to the revenue from the distribution bill, 
which he commends as a wise and just act of legis- 
lation. On the subject of the tariff, he advocates pro- 
tection, as of vital importance to the interest of Mas- 
sachusetts. The amount of scrip issued by the state 
in aid of railroads is $5,360,000; all the roads so 
aided, except the Western, have been so long in ope- 
ration as to leave no reasonable doubt of their pro- 
ductiveness, and of the sufficiency of the pledge to} 
redeem the scrip; and confidence is expressed that 
the same good result will be soon presented by the 
Western railroad. ‘The number of miles of railway 
laid within the commonwealth is three hundred and 
fifty; and high encomiums are passed upon the man- 


nois, has invented am **impregnable irresistible fire 
ship,”’ which is propelled by steam, is perfectly in- 
vulnerable, astonishingly destructive, and which 
operates like a volcano spouting liquid fire upon the 
enemy. A description in brief we find in the New 
York Journal of Commerce. 
dangerous affair. ‘* This ‘impregnable and irresis- 
tible fire ship’ is to be so constructed as to present 
to the line of an enemy’s fire, in every direction, the 
appearence of a wedge. . 
feet; breadth 75 feet; depth 124 feet; height of 
$e above the surface of the water 5 feet. 


feet thick. From this plane the surface of the deck 
descends on an angle of three degrees with the hori- 
zon to the water, where it meets with the correspond- 
ing inclined planes of the under side of the vessel. 
These inclined planes are made of stout oak timbers. 
‘The crew and all the operations are carried on below 
the deck,.. It will present much the appearance of 


Fractions. Loss. Gain. 

New Hampshire, 4 12,573 I — 
Massachusetts, 10 57,699 2 — 
Rhode Island, 1 46,820 0 — 
Vermont, 4 19,948 1 — 
.New York, 35 48,999 5 
New Jersey, 5 35,036. 1 —_ 
Pennsylvania, 25 24,007 3 = 

Delaware, 1 9,043 0 — 4 
Maryland, 6 26,124 2 _ 
Virginia, 15 40,202 6 
North Carolina, 9 43,092 4 — 
South Carolina, 6 55,582 3 — 
Georgia, 3 35,014 ] 
Alabama, 33,843 2. 2 
Mississippi, 4 25,566 — 2 
Louisiana, 4 13,930 
Kentucky, | 10 26,924 ; 
Ohio, | 4 22 23,465 — 3 
Indiana, «6,864 — 3 
Illinois, 50 || 4 
Missouri, | 5 20,406 snip 3 
Mienigan, | 3: 2 


moved from his late residence in Chestnut street, 
near Brogd, Philadelphia, and conveyed to the foot 
of Walnut street, where they were placed in one of 
the cars of the Railroad Line, to beconveyed to Bor- 
dentown, his place of birth, andthe place of his in- 
terment. ‘The remains were attended by a long train 
of relatives and friends, to whom he was endeared 
by his long life of usefulness. 
the cortege, deputations of members of the Bar, and 
of the various Societies of which He deceased was 
a member, and who accompanied t 

place of its final rest. ; 


two o’clock, a fire broke out in the large five story 
brick coach manufactory of Isaac Vansciver, situa- 
ted in Camden, New Jersey, which was entirely de- 
ona by fire, together with a quantity of mate- 
rials. 
and was insured. Mf. Vansciver was insured to the 
amount of $10,000, which will fully cover his loss. 


income, and with such succesy that while 


er of their construction and conduct. | 
ExterminaTor.—A Mr. Brown, of Ili- 


It promises to be a 


She is to be in length 225 


The 
eck is to be 165 feet Jong, 15 feet broad, and 1 


Noah’s ark in the old fashioned wood cuts. When 
an enemy’s shot strikes these planes, it is calculated 
that it will go ricochet. A reservoir of several thou- 
sand gallons of inflammable composition is to be safe- 
ly secured in a magazine room, trom which the force 
of a steam engine Is to eject it, by means of a cylin- 
der and piston, like a syringe, &c. Full details of 
this gigantic and formidable affair are presented by 
the correspondent, with a humble hope of drawing 
the attention of the Executive and a majority of Con- 
gress to it; and under a sincere belief that six or 
eight of these vessels, judiciously stationed, would 
be amply sufficient to defend our whole coast against 
the combined navies of Europe.” 


Tue Ratio or Representation.—The Select 
Committee of Congress upon the apportionment of 
represeftation, have made a report recommending 
68,000 as the ratio. ‘This ratio will make the House 
consist of 224 members—the present number is 242. 
The new apportionment will cause a reductionin the 
total number of the Hogse of 18. The following 
table shows the number of representatives each State 
will have, and the fraction unrepresented, with the 
loss and gain of each under the new apportionment. 


Pensioners OF THE Unitep Srates.—The Report 
of the Commissioners of Pensions has just been 
made to Congress. It presents the following inter- 
esting statistics: viz. ‘* ‘The number of invalid pen- 
sioners is 3096. ‘The number of revolutionary pen- 
sioners under the act of 1818, which granted a pen- 
sion to all persons who served in the army or marine, 
for nine months of the war, and who were in desti- 
tute circumstances, was at first upwards of 20,000, 
and has now decreased to 3958. -Under the Act of 
1828, which gave a pension to all persons that had 
received no pension, who served through the war, 
1186 were pensioned, but the number has decreased 
to 436. ‘The Act of 1832 gave full pay, provided it 
did not exceed a Captain’s pay, to all persons not 
previously pensioned, who served in the war for two 
years; and to those who served six months or more 
it gave say in proportion as the time of service was 
more or Jess of two years. Above 35,000 claims 
have been presented under this Act, and nearly 
32,000 have been admitted ; but the number has de- 
creased to 16,682. ‘The Act of 1836 gave a pension 
to the widows who were married at the time of the 
service, and to the widows of all persons entitled 
under the Act of 1832, and who had died. 
Jast persons were calculated from March, 1831, 
to the period of the husband’s decease. ‘The num- 
ber of. widows thus pensioned, and who are still 
alive, is 2303. The Act of 1838 gave five years’ 
pensions to the widows of all revolutionary soldiers 
who were married previous to 1780. The present 
number of these widows is 6891. 

Of the invalids who receive pensions, 491 belong 
to the navy pension rolls. ‘The annual amount of their 
pensions is $33,998. On the navy list are also 363 
widows and 105 orphans. ‘The amount paid to the 
widews is $67,749; that paid to the orphans is 
$12,154. ‘The whole number of invalids, veterans, 
widows, and orphans, who are included under these 
several Acts, is 32,834.” 


Raitroap From GosHEeN To ALBANY.—The pre- 
liminary survey of a railroad from Albany to inter- 
sect the New York and Erie railroad at Goshen, is 
progressing. The expense of the survey has been 
defrayed, so far, by the voluntary subscriptions o 
the inhabitants along the route.—Albany Jour. ~~ 


Memser or Concress Drownep.—We regret to 


learn that Mr. Linn Banks, late a Representative in| 


Congress from Fredericksburg district, Virginia, 
was thrown from his horse and drowned, on Friday, 
7th instant, while attempting to cross Conway ri- 
ver, in Madison county. . 
ConcressionaL Temperance Socisty. — The 
ate work goes on apace. The example of Mr. 
arshall of Kentucky, added to the endeavours of 
Mr. Briggs, of Massachusetts, and others in the 
House of Representatives, has not been without. its 


Thesel 


some of the most adventurous of the parishioners, 
and on the following day, encouraged by this suc- 
cess, neariy one hundred persons resolved. to profit 
by the wind-fall, and about 400 seals were killed. 
The sport however was not without danger, and in- 
deed for a considerable time threatened to render| 
Trois Pistoles a village. of weeping widows and or- 
phaus. The seals were killed by a blow with a 
bludgeon, being pursued over the ice; and so excit- 
ing was the sport that those engaged in it did not 
perceive until almost too late, that ie South wind 
which had sprung up, had detached theJjce from the 
banks of the river, and was blowing|it towsrds the 
North. The ice had drifted three or) four acres be- 
fore the sportsmen perceived their danger. ‘This 
was at ten o’clock in the morning. The only means 
of saving so large a number of men were two small 
canoes, in tad “condition, for it was impossible to 
make use of boats, All however were happily sa- 
ved, though it was nine o'clock at night before all 
were brought to land. : 


Late Orricers or Tne UNITED Sraves Bank.— 
The investigation of the charge for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the stockholders of the Bank preferred against 
the officers of the United States Bank, by Mr. Aus- 
tin Montgomery, terminated on Monday afternoon 
17th inst. before Recorder Vaux of Philadelphia. 
The evidence having closed, the Recorder delivered 
his opinion, stating in substance that he had arrived 
at the conclusion that there was probable cause for 
the binding over of thé accused; and, accordingly, 
Nicholas Biddle, Samuel Jaudon, Thomas Dunlap, 
Jogph Cowperthwait, and John Andrews, were or- 
dered to give bail in the sum of ten thousand dollars 
each, for their appearance to answer the charges 
against them at the present term of the Court of 
General Sessions of Philadelphia. 


Statuary Mars.ie.—The friends of the fine arts 
will be gratified to learn that an extensive quarry of 
pure statuary marble has been discovered in the town 
of Brandon, Vermont. ‘This is the only quarry yet 
discovered in this country, which receives a polish 
equal to the Italian, and this is thought to be even 
superior to it. | a 


More OF THE Parriors.—Rumours have been rife 
-in town the last two days of an attack from the 
American side on H. M. steamers Toronto and Mi- 
nos, now lying at Dunnville. From an authentic 
source we have received the following statement of 
the circumstances out of which all these rumours 
have arisen. A despatch has been received from 
our minister at Washington, conveying intelligence 
received by him from the American Government, to 
the effect that three hundred of the vagabonds call- 
ing themselves * patriots’? were about to leave St. 
Clair, with the intention of destroying the steamers 
above mentioned, and that the attack was fixed to 
take place to-morrow. In consequence of this in- 
formation three.companies of the 67th reget. anda 
detachment of the 3d battalion have been despatch- 
ed to the scene of action, and if the pirates make 
‘their appearance, there will doubtless be an excel- 
lent account given of them.—Niagara Chronicle of 
the 6th inst. 

Reapinc Ratt Roap.—At the opening of the 
Reading Rail Road, the downward train was of 
great length, consisting of seventy-three cars. It 
was drawn by one engine. A spectator says it pre- 
sented a magnificent appearance as it rounded the 
curve below Reading, being npwards of 1250 feet in 
length, and containing more than two thousand peo- 
ple. We understand it was the Jongest train and 
greatest number of passengers ever drawn on any 
rail road, either in this country or in Europe, by a 
single engine. The Pottsville Journal, in describ- 
} ing the opening of the*road, says that the tunnel be- 
low Port Clinton was splendidly illuminated with 
upwards of two thousand lights, which made a grand 
and imposing display. ‘lhe length of this tunnel, we 
believe, exceeds a thousand feet through the bowels 
of a limestone mountain. 


Toe Bounpary. on THE NortHeast.—The Com- 
missioners for exploring and surveying the North- 
eastern Boundary held a meeting in New York last 
week, and the result of their operations during the 
past season is given. ‘The entire survey has not 
been completed, owing to unforseen difficulties upon 
the meridian line, and the fact that the boundary 
claimed by the two nations is much longer than 
could have been inferred trom any existing map. 
The lines undertaken by Messrs. Renwick and Tal- 
cot were estimated by the best authorities extant at 
four hundred and twenty miles. ‘The past surveys 
just taken, already amount tosix hundred miles upon 
the line of highlands, in addition to the surveys ne- 
cessary to connect their work with known geogra- 
phieal points. In spite of their faving performed 


much more than had been anticipated, parts of the 
aitco aimed DY BUVcinmente had nvt 


been reached at the time when all further operations 
were interrupted by the setting in of winter. The 
work is now likely to be delayed for the want of the 
necessary funds, in consequeuce of the appropria- 
tion having been exhausted. ‘Their reports will be 
handed in immediately to Congress. 


Dreaprut Accipent.—Last week a dreadful acci- 
dent occurred on the Rail Road leading from Borden- 
town to Trenton, by which a passenger in the nine 
o’clock train from Philadelphia, was instantly killed. 
The name of the unfortunate sufferer was Woglam. 
He had entered the car and took his:seat, but a 
few minutes after the train had started he went out 
on the platform, outside, and must have fallen be- 
tween the cars almost immediately after. The 
wheels of two cars passed diagonally across his 
breast and across a part of his arm; crushing them 
so dreadfully as to cause instant death. His skull 
was also badly fractured. r. Woglam was an un- 
married man, and was on a tour of collection for 
merchants in Philadelphia. 


SLaveHOoLpeErRS’ Convention.—A number of dele- 
gates from almost all the counties of Maryland as- 
sembled at Annapolis on the 12th and adjourned cn 
the 14th inst. sine dte, having first appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up some plan of future action. The 
object of the convention seems to have been chiefly 
the removal of free coloured persons from that State. 
The following proposition was adop-:ed, although 
strongly opposed by one delegate, Mr. T. S. Alex- 
ander. ‘'l’o prevent manumission except upon con- 
dition of instant transportation to some place out of 
manumitter.”’ 

Another proposition was, **To prevent any free 
negro once leaving the State ever to return to it un- 
Jess he leaves as a servant ofa white resident of the 
State, and returns with him, and such resident shall 

have first filed a declaration in the county clerk’s 
office of his intention totake such servant with him; 
or unless he shall leave the State for the purpose of 
visiting some one or other of the American ‘colonies 
on the coast of Africa.”” This also was adopted. 

The Rev. Charles T. Torrey, attending the con- 
vention as reporter for some of the northern papers, 
was arrested on Thursday evening on suspicion o 


the United States, and that at the expense of the 


his office. But this did not appease it, ahd his 
office was literally torn to pieces. What his loss is 
he does not know. 

After this the mob moved upon Lougee. His 
shop had been‘clused since early in the day, and all} 
his money and valuable effects moved. But the 
mob broke through his doors and destroyed his office 
furniture, and then vigorously attacked his safe. 
They were at work upon it for some hours. Lougee’s 
loss was trifling. After this they ceased from their 
work of destruction and at dark were nearly all dis- 
persed. As faras could be astertained, there were 
six or eight thousand persons present during the 
progress of the riot, but not more than fifty persons! 
were engaged in it; the rest remaining quiet specta-| 
tors of the scene. Four persons are said to have 
been shot, only one of whom was injured, having had 
his leg broken by a ball. ‘There were a number of 
arrests. Captain W. H.H. ‘Taylor, of the Cincinnati 
Light Dragoons, has tendered his resignation to the 
company, because but two of its members obeyed 
his orders to assist the civil authorities. 


Riot 1x Lovuisvitte, Ky.—We learn by the Louis- 
ville papers of the 13th, that upon the receipt there 
of the intelligence of the attack upon the shinplaster 
concern of Lougee & Co., at Cincinnati, a mob col- 
lected in Louisville, and attacked the branch of the 
Savings Institution of the same company in that 
place, and completely gutted it. But little effort was 
made to arrest the proceedings, until the marshal. 
Mr. ‘Turner went and quelled the disturbance. 


Cincinnatr Banxs.—The Cincinnati Chronicle 
says:—Our distant readers should know that the 
regular Banks, the Franklin, Commercial, Lafay- 
ette, and Ohio Life and Trust, are not at al/ implica- 
ted in the late proceedings. ‘They move on as usual ; 
and their notes are believed to be 
the Union. ; 
From Fioripa.—A correspondent of the Talla- 
hasse Sentinel writes that the village of Sam Jones 
had been found and destroyed. It consisted of about 
sixty well-constructed huts, situated on an island 
near the everglades in the Cypress Swamp, and the 
soldiers had to wade middle deep to reach it. Dif- 
ferent bodies of the troops were actively employed, 
at the last accounts, in hunting up the Indians; and 
many runners were trying to bring in detached par- 
ties. On the 23d of December there were sixty-five 
Indians at Fort Landerdale.. A band of Indians, 
consisting of thirty-five or forty, the ‘Tallahassa 
papers say, on the 2d inst. attacked near that place 
two wagons, loaded with salt, whiskey, &c. ‘They 
stripped the drivers of all their clothes, except their 
shirts, and took every’ thing out of the wagons. 
Whilst engagad in their work of plander, Mr. Svlo- 
mon Mathers rode up, when the Indians pursued 
him, fired five or six rifles at him, wounding him 
slightly in the shoulder. In the mean: while tlie 
negroes put whip to their mules and escaped. 


Iron.—It is estimated that the amount of Iron 
manufactured in the United States is worth $29,265,- 
000 per annum. One fourth of this is wrought in 
Pennsylvania, if not more. The Savannah Georgian, 
alluding to these facts, says—** A pound of iron can 
be madea hundred times more valuable than a 
pound of gold. Gold has an intrinsic value over the 
same. Iron by manufacture, can be changed in 
worth from one cent to thousands of dollars; thus:a 
pound of crude iron costs one cent, and allowing one- 
seventh for waste, contains six thousand grains. ‘It 
is first made into steel, then into watch springs, each 
of which weighs only the tenth of a grain and sells 


as safe as any in} 


for two dollars; which at the rate of sixty thousand 
to the six thousand grains, would afford a value |: 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. \\. 
ask for no Potosi or Golconda, so long as «°° |. 
the coal and iron formations of the Alleghe.:,. 

the lead mines of Missouri. These will be so 
silver and gold, and precious stones.” 


Tue Bankrupt Repeated by THE Hovuse.— 
The House of Representatives on Monday, passed 
the bill repealing the Bankrupt Act, by a inajority 
of thirty-two votes. The bill has now to pass the 
ordeal of the Senate. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM EUVROPE.. 


The packet ship Mediator, arrived at New York, 
brings London papers.to December 7th, being six 
days later than previous advices. 

Trade is stil] dull in England; the money and 
cotton market are without any material change.— 
T’o add to the general distress there, they have had 
rumerous devastating flogfis all over the country. In 
Hertfordshire, Essex, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Berk- 
shire, Yorkshire, and the lowland counties, entire 
Villages are under water froii two to four feet deep. 
Many haystacks, corn ricks, and even cottages have 
been washed down, and several flocks of sheep have 
beenswept away. In many parts the lands have 


ed with water. Many of the railroads have suffered 
greatly, particularly in the eastern and western 
counties, the embankments heing washed on to the 
rails, so as to prevent the usual intercourse. 

The warrant decorating the infant Prince with the 
title of Prince of Wales had received the royal signa- 
ture; and the Queen and her whole family had gone 
to Windsor. 

Beaumont Smith, the issuer of the fraudulent Ex- 
chequer bills, had been sentenced to transportation 
for life. 

The overland India mail arrived on the 5th of 
December, but brought nothing later from China. 
The Government had decided that the six millions 
extorted by Captain Elliott from the Chinese at 
Canton must go into the Treasury. It was presum- 
ed, however, that a portion of the money would 
be distributed among the troops employed in the 
expedition. 

The accounts from the East Indies present no- 
thing of interest except that sickness was prevail- 
ing very extensively among the troops employed in 
Affghanistan, Scinde, and other parts of India. 


pedition to the Ist of October, brought by some of 
the invalided officers. 
had been very great, twenty-six offigers and men 
having died, and many others being unfit for duty. 
The expedition had reached the confluence of the 
Niger and the Chadda, about two hundred and seven- 
ty miles up the former, but it was feared that on ac- 
count of the sickness it would be able to go no farther. 
It was intended, however, if possible, that the Al- 
bert should go up the Niger and the Wilberforce up 
the.Chadda. ‘The natives were friendly enough, 
and the Kings received the presents offered them 
very gracivusly. A tract of land had been purchas- 
ed in the Attah country, where a settlement was to 
be formed. 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS AND THE EXPLOR, 
ING EXPEDITION. 


something, and committed for-examination. His 
papers and effects, atthe City Hotel, were alsotaken 
into possession. His examination was still in pro- 
gress on Saturday, Mr. Torrey being detained in 
custody; but of what was found or alleged against 
him we have no account. 


Riot at Cincinnat1.—On Tuesday 11th inst. a 
Mob entered the Bank of Cincinnati, a worthless In- 
Stitution, and the Miami Exporting Company Bank, 
and destroyed the entire furniture and fixtures; 
desks, books, notes signed and blank, were scattered 
about the streets in vast profusion, and the vault and 


desired effect. A paper was handed around the Hall 
last week, which was numerously signed by mem- 


iron chest of the Miami Bank burst open; but the 


bers of the House, calling a meeting for the purpose 
of forming a Congressional Temperance Society.— 
Among the signers already obtained are Messrs. 
Marshall, Briggs, Fillmore, Chittenden, Allen, of 
Maine; Calhoun, of Mass.; Giddings, Lawrence, 
Henry, Ramsey, and others. } 


greater portion of their conterits was rescued from 
the rioters by the police officers. 

A few of the military made their appearance, 
in obedience to a summons from the mayor, but they 
were too few in number to exert any influence, and 
they were assailed with a shower of missiles of every 
description, and were finally ordered by the sheriff to 


Deatu or Jupce Hopxinson.—Judge Hopkinson, 


who on the 7th instant, was suddenly attacked, died 
on Saturday morning, 15th instant. The Courts in 
session, out of respect to his memory, adjourned. On 
Monday morning, 17th inst., his remains were re- 


There were also in 


1e body to the 


Extensive Fire.—On Tuesday morning, about 


The building belonged to John Browning, 


‘A SHoat or Seats.—The Quebee Mercury of Jan- 
uary 4th, says, the people of the parish of Trois Pis- 
toles, about 144 miles below Quebec, on the south 
shore, were surprised on the 22d and 23d December, 
with a visit from a shoal of seals, consisting of many 
hundreds or thousands, covering the ice and the 
river to a distance of three leagues from the banks. 
On the first day, 150 of th | 


ese fish were killed by 


fire on the crowd, but as their pieces were only charg- 
ed with small shot, they did not do much injury, and 
were finally withdrawn, after being pretty roughly 
handled by the mob. During all this time arun had 
-been going on upon the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ 
Bank, and the Exch: ige Bank—the latter a small 
concern, owned by Mr. Bases a broker, who was in- 
timately connected with the West Union Bank, 
which failed last summer. These continued to re- 
deem all their issues with bankable paper until after 
one o’clock, when the mob exulting in their triumph, 
demanded that the West Union money should be re- 
deemed by Mr. Bates, and, on his refusal, commen- 
ced an attack on his office, which they completely 
destroyed, tearing down signs, and even breaking 
out window frames. After this they turned their 
attention to the office of Mr. Lougee, a broker, who 
has been the agent for the Louisville Savings Bank, 
and demolished his office in the same manner. 

The Cincinnati Gazette gives the following ad- 
ditional particulars of the riot. ‘The Bank of Cin- 
cinnati was riddled first. Its vault was broken open 
and its books and papers toa great extent destroyed. 
Bit its loss was trifling. It had we presume, but 
little money on hand, and its own paper was con- 
sidered worthless. The Miami came next. Its 
books were saved, but its own @paper was seized, 
and, its officers say, ‘a large amount was stolen, 
though the missing notes are chiefly of 1, 2, and 3’s 
defaced, and sound notes of larger denominations.” 
The loss they cannot tell until their notes are count- 
ed. The notes discounted are all safe. Next came 
Bates. He had steadily redeemed his paper. He 


By way of Mazatlan and Vera Cruz, the editors 
of the-Journal of Commerce have received a file of 
the Sandwich Islands Polynesian to the 31st July. 
| ‘They bring intelligence from the U.S. ship Pea- 

cock and schr. Flying Fish, of the Exploring Expe- 
dition, concerning which no advices had reached this 
country for a considerable period, and some anxiety 
was felt concerning them. It will beseen that they 
have had some skirmishes with the natives of the 
Islands which they were surveying, and had one man 
killed. 

A postcript to a letter from Mazatlan, says, “1 
have just learned that the U. S. sloop of war Pea- 
cock, is lost in the Columbia river. The officers, 
crew, and Nautical instruments only saved.” 

Honolulu, June 19.—The U.S. ship Peacock, 
Capt. Hudson, and schooner Flying Fish, S. Knox, 
Commander, arrived during the week after a long 
and protracted cruise to the south and west; officers 
and crewin good health. Their original destination 
was the Columbia river, where they expected to 
have joined the other vessels of the Exploring Squad- 
ron two months since, but-a want of provisions com- 
pelled them to put away forthis port. During their 
cruise they have surveyed most of the small islands 
directly to the southward of this group, and from 
thence proceeded to the Samoa Archipelago, at one 
of which, after firing round and grape to disperse 
the natives at their settlements, they landed and’ 
burned three of their villages, in consequence of 
their refusal to deliver up a chief who had murdered 
an American some time previously. From thence 
they went northward, visiting and surveying the 
numberless islands in that direction, one of which 
they discovered; the inhabitants never having seen 
white men before, were exceedingly astonished at 
their appearance, and in great awe of them. At 
the King’s Mill Group, one of their men was mnrder- 
ed, and a fight ensued in consequence, in which a 
number of natives were destroyed. They are de- 
scribed as being far more ferocious than even the 
Fijians. An unsuccessful search was made for the 
unfortunate Capt. Dowsett, at the Pescadores; very 
few inhabitants were seen upon them, and it Is 
supposed that the party captured him must have 


From the Pescadores the vessels came directly 
here, having been on half allowance of provisions 
and water for a long while. We welcome them back 
_to our waters again, regretting that their stay will be 
limited to a few days only. The result of this cruise 
will be of exceeding value, particularly to whalers; 
as the charts of this part of the ocean were very in- 


was doing so when the mob began its attack upon 


correct, and had been but imperfectly surveyed pre- 


the appearance of a large lake, as the hedges| 
or embankments are either washed down or cover-| 


Accounts had been received from the Niger ex- 


The sickness and mortality] 


been a fishing party from some other Islands. } 


vious to this cruise. Time and lack of provisions 
only prevented them from visiting Strong’s Island, 
Ascension, and the Carolite group. 

June 26.—The United States Exploring Squad- 
ron, though fitted out as a peaceful expedition, and 
with small armaments, has done more fighting, and 
been engaged in more contests, than probably the 
remainder of the navy for the last ten years. At the 
Fijiis from 70 to 100 men were killed on the part of 
the natives; at the King’s Mill Group, from 12 to 
20, and at the Samoa, several villages were. burnt. 
Besides these, many petty attacks have been re- 
pulsed without any known. loss of life. Many indi- 
viduals in the United States may be incli from 
ignorance of the character of savages, to condemn 
these acts as cruel and unnecessary, but those ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances, wil] consider 
them proper, and called for by the treacherous dis- 
position of the natives themselves. | 

The British brig Wave arrived at Honolulu, July 
20th, from Columbia river, (date of leaving not men- 
tioned, but probably not so late as the accounts be- 
fore reevived.) When she left, says the Polynésian 
of July 24th, “the U.S. ship Vincennes, and brig 
Porpoise, still remained at Pugett’s Sound. Capt. 
Wilkes had returned overland from Fort Vancouver 
to the vessel; he had been for a month anxiously 
looking for the Peacock and Flying Fish.” 

An earlier paper, viz: of July 3d, states that “a 
— under the charge of Lieut. R. Johnsen, of the 

orpoise, had been despatched into. the interior, for 
the Rocky Mountains.” | 

Honolulu, June 19.—Of the new missionaries who 
came out in the Gloucester, Rev. Mr. and Mre. Par- 
ris are to form a new station in the large and popu-— 
Jous district of Kau, on the southern part of Hawaii; 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Bond-go to Kohala, Hawaii ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Rice to Keal kakua Bay, Hawaii; 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Dole remain at Honolalu, totake 
charge of the boarding school for children. 


FROM CHINA, 


The Swedish brig Albion, arrived at New York, 
on Monday. She left Macao on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, being about twenty days later. than any other 
reports from that part of the world. 

The British Naval force have, it would seem, in’ 
consequence of some hostile movements on the part 
of the Chinese, imaginary or real, destroyed some 
villages bordering on the river, which leads to Can- 
ton, the Chinese a parently offering no resistance ; 
indeed they seem incapable of any, and to be entire- 
ly at the mercy of the invaders. At the British settle- 
ment at Hong Kong, the publie works are @ontinued 
with activity, and the native population is said to be 
fast increasing. 

Sir Henry Pottinger and Admiral Parker sailed fo 
the North on the 22d of August, with the major part 
of the forces, both naval and military ; and reports 
had come, through the Chinese, that Amoy had been 
attacked and taken, aftera feeble resistance. Amoy 
is represented to have been a place of considerable 
Strength, at least in the opinion of the Chinese, and 
to have contained vast quantities of naval and mili- 
tary stores. It is however, still twelve hundred 
miles from Pekin, } 

Extract of a letter from Macao, dated Sept. 15th, 
1841—I have just heard of Capt Nias (the com- 
manding officer) having issued a proclamation in 
Chinese, and commenced hostilities by attacking 
the villages on the banks of the rivér near where the 
obstructions were sunk, and by blowing up and 
utterly destroying Wang Tung and the fortifications 
at Kow Loon. ‘l'hereis a rumour of his intention to 
> rround Canton, and I should not be much surpris- 

0 hear of the city being burnt before I get away 

here. ‘Thus it appears as conjectured and stat- 
_ you yesterday, that the Jeast provocation is 
vow made the excuse of great violence, and the re- 
sult is as doubtful and the anticipation of it as much 
clouded bya fear of suffering to the innocent people, 
as at any former period. This news is just as heard 
in a letter from Canton, where the smoke of the 
burning villages was seen, the cannons heard, and 
the people of Canton fleeing in all directions, whilst 
the reports were that many people had been killed 


. 


| at the villages. 


_ The Capture of Amoy by the British.—It is posi- 
tively stated’ in letters from Canton that Amoy has 
been taken with great slaughter by the British forces. 
Particulars given are but few—it is said that the 
English first took possession of a small island com- 
manding Amoy, whence they threw shells into the 
town with tremendous effect—-that the first and second 
military mandarines were killed, (both with red but- 
tons,) and that the town was entered ‘and taken sword 
in hand. It is also said that a garrison of a thou- 
sand men was to be left there with three ships of 
war. Although vessels from the coast are hourly 
expected, none had arrived up to a late hour Jast 
nIght w confirm this news.—Canion Press, Sep. 11. 

n consequence of the renewed delenaneasel 
upon Canton, most of the English residents there 
had again withdrawn. Another blockade, at least, 
was confidently expected. 


» FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


At New York, January 19.—There was little or nothing 
doing in Flour and Grain, and prices were somewhat fluc- 
tuating. Genesee and Ohio $5.88 a $6 per bbl. George- 
town $6 ; Pomp $6.25 per bbl. No Wheat or Rye sel- 
ling. Southern Corn 60 cents; Jersey, 63 per bushel. Oats, 

orth River and Southern, 46 cents ; Jersey 40 a 45 cents. 

_ At Philadelphia, January 19.—Flour and Grain continued 
inactive. Holders asked per bbi. for fair brands Penn- 
‘sylvania Flour. Rye flour $4 a $4.12 per bbl. Corn meal 
$2.88 per bbl. Wheat can be had on rather easier terms 
than last week. Rye, Corn, and Oats, are not inquired for. 
__At Baltimore, January 19th.—There were limited sales 
of Howard street Flour from stores at $5.75. Holders gen- 
erally asked that price, but there was no demand. Nosales 
of City Mills. Holders asked $6.12. Wheat $1.20 a $1.27 
for fair to prime reds. Corn, nominally.at 53 cents for white, 
and 54 a 56 cents for yellow. No sales. 


MARRIED. 


On Weave evening, January 5, 1842, by Rev. Elias 
S. Schenck, of Hackettstown, New Jersey, TuEopore Lit- 
TLE, Esq., of Morristown, to Miss Many H. Marsa, only 
daughter of Ephraim Marsh, Esq., of Schooley’s Meuntain. 


DIED. 


Suddenly, at New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the 17th 
instant, Davip W. Vait, Esq. 

At St Croix, (West Indies,) on the 17th of December, the 
Rev. GEorGcE CHAmpPion, for some years a missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
South Africa, aged 31. He had gone to St. Croix, where he 
arrived with his wife and sister in the ship Cornelia, Nov. 
26th, with the hope of benefiting his health, which had been 
declining for some time past. 


Presbytery of Albany. — 

The Presbytery of Albany will meet pursuantto adjourn- 
ment, in the First Presbyterian Church in the city of Al- 
bany, on Tuesday the first of February next, at “two o'clock, 
P. M. Joun Ciancy, Stated Clerk, 


- 


Sabbath Evening Services. 


The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches iw 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, 1st Sabbath of month. 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do. 
8th Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. Lord, 2d do, 
6th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, do. 
‘9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 
Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last. 
Sixth street Ch, 


Rev. Mr. Janeway, every Sabbath evening. 


“Thirteenth Chureh. 
The Rev. Mr. Lord, will preach in the Thirteenth 


eye Church, in Lombard street, between Schuyl . 


kill ‘Third and Fourth, Philadelphia, To-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 23d instant, at seven o'clock. 7 


Acknowledgments. 


In behalf of the Board of Missions, I would thankfally ac-_ 


knowledge the receipt of $20, froma good friend of Mis 
sions “* for the missionary in Iowa Territory, mentioned in the 
January number of the Missionary Chronicle.”  =—S 
This donation is most seasonable, and we rejoice in. the 
evidence it furnishes that the labours, privations, and trials 
of our missionaries, are attracting the attention, and calling 
furth the sympathies of the friends of Christ, and his cause. 
May many others be induced by this good example, to re- 
member our brethren who are spending their strength, and 
weafing out their lives in preaching the Gospel to the 
scattered sheep of Christ in the wilderness.” 
Wa. A. Cor. Sec. G. A. B, M. 


Mr. Editor—Permit me to acknowledge, a your 
columns, the kindness of Mrs. Ruth Johnson, of the Central 
Church, - Philadelphia, in the Presbyterian 
church of Cedarville, New Jersey, a Sil 


ver Communion Ser- 
vice. In behalf of the congregation. | 
. Ricwarp 


UST PUBLISHED—An Essay on Homan Feasts and 
Faats in the Christian Church, containing a Review ol 
Bishop Doane. By a Presbyterian. For sale 
JOKER, 
ol phin. 


H. H 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets, Philadel 
jan 22 
NES PUBLICATIONS.— The Discontented Robins. 
and other Tales, for the young; by the late Miss 
Mary Anne Fox. The Benevolent Merchant ; or, the Deal- 
ings of God in Providence and Grace, By M. N.| Apple- 
ton’s#"T'ales for the People and their children. Which is the 
Wiser; or, People Abroad. A Tale for Youth, by Mary 
Howitt. Wealth and Worth; or, which makes the Man. 
For sale _ HOOKER, 
N. corner = Fifth streets, 
Rece blished . Hooker, Parables, by F. A. Krum- 


macher, A. M. T the German, by 
Agnew. jan 2 
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GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS, 


| owing tothe person not fixing his gaze continu- 
| ously on the object. 


| failed, eitherthrough the noise that prevailed, or 


often found referring to prevent their being con-| 
founded with other natives. | 
The Aborigines change their place of abode 


mass; their force is, however, generally bro- 
ken by trees against which they fly, but this 
renders them not less dangerous, as they will 


INFIDELITY AND SECTARIANISN. 


There is a point in the early history of each 
village and settlement, when the need of Gospel 


ous drunkard received into their communion 
last summer. 
. 4. They embrace substantially the views of 


so rapidly, that it was found imp 
ceed further. 
linger on till the 18th September, 1827, whenihe 


ossible to pro- 
The ill-fated bard coutinned to 


Thin clouds ere floating o’er the sky, The fifth was successful, and although the pai essi | 
fre ’ gh the par-| very often, sometimes from necessity, and some-| sometimes break down preity thick -branches,}| 5) 4:14: = . the.modern perfectionists in regard to being led/| expired in the arms of his sister. . | 
. And in the glorious west ty made a desperate effort to open his eyes, 80] times from superstition or caprice. "They. sel- which by their fall hurt those below very seri- ned ie coicieniy eoniod * ve by the Spirit—ahey cannot ates. ieens Mrs. Gilmour speaks highly of the kindness 
Lingers the rese’s brilliancy, cgay te ard his whole frame, they remain-| dom pitch far from the missionary station now, ously. When the combatants are tired they! desirable and happy. | (st ie not supplied, pub- it is said they are led by the Spirit to do the| of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, rector of a parish in the 
on as though hermetically sealed; when Mr.) whenever they are in the neighbourhood at all.| retreat, and others take their place: but as soon} j;, sentiment either becomes ‘poisoned with in- foulest deeds. neighbourhood, and also of the attention paid to 


_, Whére sank the sun to rest. _ 
A streak of light is hovering there, ~ 


Braid took from his pocket a wooden ruler, and 
drew tbe end of it gently over the upper eyelids 


To remove from one place to another costs them 
little trouble, as they have only to fix three 


as either party turn their backs the throwing of 
spears terminates. After two or three hours 


fidelity and irreligion; or some distracting in- 
fluence, in the form of religious novelty, or 


5. No hell except for apostate Mormons ; 
such have forgiveness neither in this life nor in 
that which is to come. 


her brother by Mr. Lloyd of Dublin. These gen- 
tlemen frequently cheered and consoled him, by 
their presence, and conversation, and occasion- 


- Unwilling to depart ; of both eyes, when the spell was broken, and the| sticks in the form ofa triangle in the ground,| have been spent in this way, hunger obliges ; : 
- And soft and still, the wintry air sense of sight restored with perfect ease. These} and to gover them with the bark of the tea-tree, them to look out for something to eat, and they aoa am preston ng — i Of these men, there is one pretty large class,| ally brought grapes and such other delicacies as 
Breathes o’er the grateful heart. experiments fully demonstrated that the phenom-| of which the women have always to carry aj disperse. be dable obstacles in the way of building up the who are honest-hearted, credulous, deceived,| were thought to be most agreeable. Mr. Wilson : 
> ial ip | ena were perfectly independent of animal mag- quantity on their backs, as they might not fall} |The women of the aborigines are in a state) 9256 of truth duped. conversed much with Mr. Pollok on spiritual q 
- ‘Though summer’s step of joy is fled, netism, as in no one instance was there the least in with any of these trees at a place otherwise| of the most deplorable slavery; they have no} = ry, people are very much in the habit of A second class attach themselves to the sect} matters, and seemed to tuke a deep interest in :, 
approach to personal contact or any manipula-| eligible for their abode. ‘Their hut, when com-| other idea themselves but that they are destin- going to hear all sorts in their turn; and just from interested motives—either lazy, shiftless,| him. Mr. Pollok, during his illness, as may be } 


Her voice of music hushed, 
Her shades of living verdure dead, 
Her flowery chaplets crushed; __ 
Sweet Nature still hath power to bless, 
By mercy’s hand arrayed, . 
Her morn in fairy loveliness, 
Her eve in dove-like shade. 


So, when the days of joy are past, 
And life’s enchantment o’er ; 

When we have bowed to sorrow’s blast, 
And hope is bright no more ; 

There still are mercies full and free, 
Mixed in the cup of woes ; 

And where mourner cannot see, 
In faith he onward goes. 


Then weep not o’er the hour of pain, 
| As those who lose their all ; 
Gather the fragments that remain, 
They'll prove nor few nor small. 
The thankful spirit finds relief 
‘In calm submissive love ; 
Toils hopeful on, amidst his grief, 
And looks for joy above. 


tion. 

Having thus convinced the audience that sleep 
could be produced without pressure of the thumbs 
or waving of the hands, asemployed by Monsieur 
Lafontaine, Mr Braid proceeded to explain the 
rationale of his discovery. : | 

The artificial mode of producing sleep is to fa- 
tigue the rectus and levator muscle of the eye, 
which is effected by a continuously strained and 
intent gaze at an object viewed under an acute 
{ angle. Undersuch circumstances, the irritability 
of those muscles become exhausted, as well as 
the irritability of the optic nerve; giddiness fol- 
lows, a mist rises up before the eye, and sleep 
ensues. 
carried from them to the optic and muscular 
nerves of the eye, and owing to their proximity 
to the origin of the nerves of respiration and cir- 
culation, affect them through sympathy, and en- 
feeble the action of the heart and lungs. The 
heart, thus acting feebly, is unable to propel the 
blood with sufficient force to the extremities, and 
hence their coldness. ‘The blood consequently is 
accumulated in the region of the heart, and it is 
thus stimulated; and in order to remove the in- 
ordinate load, it is compelled to increase the fre- 
quency of its contractions, in order to compen- 
sate for the feebleness of itsefforts. The brain, 
~head and face now become congested in conse- 
quence, and varied phenomena, resulting from 


Congestion is induced in the eyes, and 


plete, assumes the form of a bee-hive cut asun- 
der in the middle, and is from three to four feet 
in width, and six in diameter; the floor being 
covered with a piece of the same bark, upon 
which they lie down, in the only position which 


| the shape of the hut will allow of, namely, with 


the body bent into a semicircle. One family 
only occupy such a hut; in the front of which a 
fireis always kept up for warmth, light, and cook- 
ing. Skins, and sometimes blankets, serve for 
their covering. at night; but in want of these 
they keep themselves warm, if necessary, by 
lying close together. Spears, shields, nets, wa- 
ter utensils, and bags called dilly, are gene- 
rally stuck or hung up on branches of trees 
around the hut, or, like the waddies and wo- 
merams, deposited in it ; but their most formid- 
able weapon, astone knife or blade of steel, car- 
ried about in the girdle, or in a small dilly un- 
der the arm, is scarcely ever laid aside. ‘Their 


water utensils are either made out of a peculiar} 


kind of wood, and nearly in the shape of a 
three-cocked hat, or from the large leaf of a 
plant resembling the banana, with this differ- 
ence, that the fibres run longitudinally, whilst 
those of the banana run transversely-or across 
the leaf; «this leaf is gathered up at both ends, 
each end being made into a bundle, through 
which a stick is forced to serve as a handle. 
Some of these vessels will hold a gallon of wa- 


ed tc subserve the passions of the men, and at 
one time or other to meet an untimely death at 
their hand. When called they are to approach 
the men from behind, not through the circle in 
which they may be sitting. Blows are their lot 
at any time on the slightest provocation, and 
these are not calculated to improve their tem- 
per. Some of the women, indeed, appear to 
have mild dispositions, but others are very ill- 
natured, even towards the whites. They are 
very fond of their offspring, and almost incoh- 
solable when they die. In this case they carry 
pieces of their skulls with them for a long time, 
and large must be the present to induce them 
to exhibit them to a white person. 
Whether the physical or the moral condition 
of these children of the forest is considerd, the 
picture they present is one of gross, darkness 
and misery. Their God is their belly: their 
will, or rather their passions, are their law, as 
long as they are able through violence and cruel- 
ty to maintain their point; and the testimony 
of Scripture, that ‘the dark places of the earth 
are full of the habitations of cruelty” finds in 
their case an awful verification. ‘There is no 
man who appears to exercise any authority 
over them; and their obedience to the laws of 
Britain extends only so far as they see a neces- 
sity for submission, from their dread of superior 
power. It is difficult to say what their own 


imagine what jargon there is in what they hear. 

The first preacher comes, with a long gray 
beard hanging down on his breast, and tells 
them that, ‘if there is a hell let it be shown us, 
that we may know where ‘ God will. have all 
men be saved,’ and so away with your hell- 
fire, temperance societies, Sabbath schools, and 
other schemes for making money !” 

A third tells them that ‘ believers are chosen 
in Christ from the foundation of the world.” 
*‘By grace are ye saved.” ‘* How foolish to 
think to make folks better by Bible classes and 

-temperance societies.’ ‘* ‘These Presbyterians 
are thinking to take God’s work out of his hands.” 
‘What have works to do with salvation?” 
*‘ Let children grow up and choose for them- 
selves.” | 

A fourth tells them that ** Christ sent his dis- 
ciples to baptize for the remission of sins.” 
*« Sins are not remitted without baptism.” “The 

Holy Spirit does not come down till after im- 
mersion.”” ‘* Men are naturally innocent and 
sin from bad examples, and their sins well be re- 
mitted if they are baptized.” ‘If you believe 
that Jesus is the Son of God, be baptised and 
you will feel happy.” 

The fifth tells them that they ‘ must repent 
and be converted.” _* You all know what re- 
pentance is.” ‘ When you are sorry for any 
thing you have done, that is repentance.” ‘Get 


worthless men, or avaricious men, who hope to 
make money. 

A third class comprises the leaders—wicked 
designing men; men of more or less talent, 
and ambitious, but who can never’ rise to much 
distinction among Christians, or who have lost 
their standing, and who wish to regain it with- 
out repentance. 

Do you inquire if their number is increasing? 
[ have reason to believe it is—not so much, 
however, in the immediate vicinity cf their 
community, where they live in a body, as by 
their preachers scattered around the country. 

Their zeal.in making proselytes is worthy 
of a better cause. The mass of them who be- 
lieve their system are ready to make any sacri- 
fice of time, of means, of bodily effort. In one 
thing, they must be praised; [ have never 
known a people who read the Bible so much, 


Scripture. In this respect, they shame al 
other denominations. . 

The Mormons have twelve stakes—places 
where they are to build temples, &c.,—corres- 
ponding to the twelves tribes of Isrugl. On one 
side of my station, three miles distant, they 
have driven one of these stakes. They have 
been making great efforts the past winter, and 
more than twenty in this vicinity have joined 
them. In other parts of the country they have 
‘nade many converts, and now hold the balance 


supposed, exhibited evéry symptom of being a 
devout and sincere Christian. d 
the parish of Millbrook, Southampton, according 
to the English ritual. 
years before, aged sixty-six. 
popular, and so justly admired as a poet, it is 
unnecessary to say more than that he holdsian 
eminent place as a man of genius among the 
many eminent characters which his native coun- 
try has produced. But at present it is our duty 
not so much to applaud his genius as to state a 
few statistical facts—all that can be expected in — 
a limited report. His brother, the Rev. Jolin 
Pollok, is now engaced in preparing memoirs of 
the poet, to be published in two volumes ; the first 
volume to contain a life, and the second letters, 
posthumous poems, and other writings. Mrs. 
Gilmour states that ** ‘The Course of Time” em- 
anated from the exuberant fancy of her brother 
and who could so readily quote any part of} in about two years; and also that the poet, about 
the period of its publication, destroyed all his 
more crude and early productions. | 


He was buried in 


His mother, died two 
Of a writer so 


A HARD HIT. 


“If were so unlucky,” said an officer, “as 


to he: astupid son, I would certainly make him 
a parson.” A clergyman who was in company, 
caimly replied, ** You think differently, sir, from 
your father.” 


RESBY'TERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA'TION.—Just 


| ar Tur P | 7 irregularity in the circulation of that important) ter ; but generally they are not so large, and the| idea either is or was of a Supreme Being, as = ee : 
gu HYMNS OF on PRIMITIVE CHURCH. organ, the brain, follow. The inability to raise} smallest are used to collect honey. Their| they have for upwards of fifteen years past been 5 nepal r sr rom ae ideo of political power, and can elect whom th¢y| + published by the Board, Missionary ‘Dales for Liule 
19 ensong. ; the upper eyelid Mr. Braid accounts for on the| camps, although irregularly scattered over the| in contact with Europeans; at all events they presgon te you will have it.” Blessed ni please to office. Of course, office seekers a a > an mane ha oss | 
(0 quam jusat Sratres, Deus.—No, 22.) principle of temporary paralysis of the levator ground, always show a distinction of the tribes, | have learned to swear by that God of whom the + TiO for they shall be comforted.” their humble servants. They are also making\ Mguntains, by the Rev. Robert Simpson, Saseahan, ghey 
Oh Lord, how. joyful ’tis to see =iag muscles, owing to excessive and long-continued| in the several groups of huts, which are fixed | they are ignorant, as a God of truth and Mercy: « (ive your hand, and your name shall be put great efforts in other parts of the territory,} ** And will be pabliched ina f | 
Certain it is that they believe in the immortall- and when the end of this delusion will be, 1] The Seri 


The brethren join in love to thee; — 
On thee alone their héart relies, 


Their only strength thy grace supplies. ° 


‘How sweet within thy holy place 
With one accord to sing thy grace, 
Besieging thine attentive ear | 
With all the force of fervent prayer. 


Oh may we love the house of God, 


exertion at the commencement of the operation. 


MISSION TO MORETON BAY. eat | 

. The, Mission to the Aborigines at Moreton 
Bay, New South Wales, was projected und un- 
dertaken in the year 1837, at the instance of 
the Rev. Dr. Lang, who, when in England, in 
that year, obtained assistance for the establish- 
ment of the mission from Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and was enabled to secure the ser- 
vices of a corps of missionaries, both clerical 


at some distance from each other. 

The Aborigines derive their food both from 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; of the for- 
mer, almost every creature the bush affords is 
eaten, as kangaroos, opossums, snakes, lizards, 
birds, and even worms; to which must be ad- 
ded the produce-of the sea, fish, and shell-fish, 
sea-fowl, and sea-hogs. Should any of the 
tribes on the sea coast have been so fortunate 
as to catch a sea-hog, called youngun, which 
sometimes is of the size of a young bullock, in- 
telligence of the event'is immediately sent along 


ty of the soul, and the existence of evil spirits. 
Of thunder and lightning they are exceedingly 
afraid; they will on no account pronounce the 
name of one that is dead, and they seem to hold 
that after death they will be like the whites, and 
that all white men have been black fellows be- 
fore. Since they have heard of England they 
imagine that it is the place of their regeneration 
or metamorphosis. : 

The labours of the missionaries have hither- 
to, from sheer necessity, been confined in great 


down as one of our number.” 
your hand.” 

A sixth preacher tells them “that a new and 
better dispensation is enjoyed!” ‘That the 
new Jerusalem is about to be established; come 
and go with us to the promised land.” 

Amidst all this confusion, what can be ex- 
pected of fallen, depraved man! 

In the older states, the claims of religion are 
admitted ; the whole fabric of society is con- 
structed with the assumption that’ piety is good 
and vice isevil. Inthe new states, all is un- 


“Only give 


know not. Fifty-seven were baptized by them 
at La Harpe, Ill.,a few days since. ‘They 
claim all the miraculous gifts and powers of the 
apostles ; daily. show signs and wonders which 


fended against the error of Perfectionism. By William D. 


rass, D.D. 1 vol. 18mo. 
JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 
commer George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia, 


overpower the credulous, and manifest a zea! 
that | have never seen before ‘in any class of 
religionists. 

You smile at my apprehensions, but I do fear 
the influence of this people. If this delusion 
shall be stayed, the minds of its subjects will 
resemble our prairies after the fire has burnt 


) OBERT CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
.\ laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 CANAL STREET, 


New Yor, publishes the following, among other valuable — 
works, viz :— 
D. D. 8vo. Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. 
Exercise; 12mo. The Inquirer Directed to an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; b 
Octavius Winslow; 12mo. The Dew of Israel, and the Lily 


Ihe Personand Glory of Chriet; b; John Owen, 


ay's Evening 
ev. 


by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, author ef “ Elijah the 


of Gods 
Tishbite,” &c.; 12mo. Symington on the Atonement; 12mo. 


Of peace and joy the blest abode; 
’ Oh, may no angry strife destroy - 
That sacred peace, that holy joy. 

The world without may rage, but we 
Will only cling more close to Thee, 
With hearts to Thee more wholly given, 


and lay-assistant, from the continent of Eu- 
rope, who, with one or two exceptions, had 
been trained up for missionary labour under the 
superintendence of that truly apostolic man, 
the Rev. Johannes Gossner, of Berlin, in Prus- 
sia. ‘These missionaries, to the number of twen- 
ty altogether, embarked at Greenock, in the 
month of September, 1837, and arrived in the 


them naked: Infidelity or Atheism will be the 
result. But when or where it will be stayed, 
[ cannot see. Nothing is too foolish for men to 
believe; and unless it can be met by timely, 
well directed and energetic efforts, it will spread. 
Multitudes are predisposed to believe that a 
water birth makes one an heir of heaven; while 
many others are entirely removed from the 


measure to the preliminary operations of clear- 
ing ground, erecting houses, and other build- 
ings, and fencing in, and breaking up ground 
for cultivation. Their settlement is situated’ on 
a hill, from which they have given it the name 
of Zionshill; it consists of eleven cottages with 
in¢losed yards, kitchens, storehouses, &c. : 


Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo, Hill and Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo, Willison’s ComMunicants' Catechism; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, Illustrative of the’ 
Shorter Catechism; by John Whitecross; 18mo. The Key to ; 

the Shorter Catechism ; containing Cathechetical Exercises 
a Paraphrase, and a New Series of Proofs on each Question; ) 
New Edition; 18mo. Sorrowing, Yet Rejoicing; 32mo. The © } 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; by Professor Wilson. | 

12mo. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. 

B., Author of “ An Alarm to the Unconverted;” 12mo. Wat- 


the coast to invite the neighbouring tribes to the 
banquet; this lasts, between incessant eating 
and sleeping when quite gorged, two or three 
days, until the whole animal is consumed. — 
More than half of their time every day is 
taken up in procuring their food; and the fish- 
ing tribes often go out in the night, or at day- 


settled; even the first principles have yet to be as- 
certained and embedded in the popular mind. 
There is no truth nor institution of religion that 
is not liable to be called in question. 

Our place of meeting is still a private house, 
small and uncomfortable ; yet it is usually well 
filled, and methinks the interest is increasing. 


\ 


More weaned from earth, more fixed on heaven. 


Lord, shower upon us from above, 
The sacred gift of mutual love: 
Each other’s wants may we supply, 
And reign together in the sky. 


Wednesday.— Nocturn. 
(Miramur, O Deus, tuz.—No. 23.) 
The wonder of th’ Almighty hand 
Devoutly we admire, 
bove 


Colony in the year 1838; one of their number, 
Mr. Moritz Schneider, from Leipsic, who had 
st’ “ed medicine, in addition to a course of 
geucral education for missionary duties, having 
been removed from his earthly labours by ty- 
phus fever at the quarantine station, before the 


‘missionaries arrived at Moreton Bay in April, 
and the remainder in June, 1838. ‘Their pre- 
sent number and previous occupations are as 
follows : | 

Clerical Missionaries.—Rev.C.W.Schmidt, 
a regularly ordained minister of the Prussian 


missionaries reached Sydney. A few of the! 


break, to their occupation, for which they make 
up by sleeping in the day time. If not enga- 


“ged in procuring food, they employ themselves 


either in repairing their nets, sharpening their 
spears, carving their waddies, or making new 
ones; or they will idle away their time in chat- 
ting, and other playful amusements. The wo- 
men have to make their dillies, in which they 
carry their food, and all their other property, from 
a kind of long stringy grass; their twine, for va- 
rious purposes, they twist on their knees from 
the inner bark of trees. Their nets are made 
of good twine, and are in-no way inferior to 


these cottages arg built in a line on the ridge of 


the hill from east to west. In front of the houses | ‘ 


small gardens are laid out down the hill towards 
a lagoon; at its base and in the rear of the yards 
larger gardens run down on the opposite descent. 
The houses are either thatched or covered with 
bark; the walls are built with slabs and plaster- 
ed with clay both inside and outside, being white- 
washed with a species of white clay found on 
the spot, and mixed with sand. The ceilings 
are formed of plaits of grass and clay wound 
about sticks laid across the tie-beams, and the 
floors of slabs smoothed with the adze; each cot- 
tage having two or three rooms and one fire 


‘This has always been a stronghold of infidelity 
from its first settlement; and a large share* of 
the influence is still on that side of the question. 
Paine’s Age of Reason is read with avidity in 
many families, and its doctrines are boldly and 
strenuously advocated by men of influence. 
Not a few mothers drink in this poison. 

Many of the immigrants from Europe are the 
disciples of Hume and Voltaire. The free 
habits of our western population give them great 
boldness, and they become not only advocates 
but apostles of infidelity. Clubs and associa- 
tions are found in almost all our towns on 
the rivers, and often elsewhere, zealous and &c- 


ordinances of the Gospel. ‘These men ransack 
every place, without purse or scrip, in imita- 
tion of the ancient apostles. Always on foot, 
with a zeal always burning, and a sancity 
which excites a reverence in the minds of many, 
they all make and will make proselytes. 
Again, the position of Jowa relative to Mis- 


son's Apology for the Bible; 18mo. 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew; 12mo. 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Familyat Heatherdale; 12mo. 
McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scougal’s 
Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life-of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. 
York, with plates; 18mo. The Grace of (od Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism Explained; by Fisher and Erskine; 12mo.— 
Baxter's Call, and other Essays; 12mo. ‘I'he Extent of the 
Atonement; by Howard Malcom, A. M.; 12mo. ‘The 


Bishop Beveridge's Pri- 


History of the Churches of New 


sourl, makes them regard it with peculiar in-| ¢r poy pr Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Rev. Samue! oa... 


terest. They expect soon to be strong enough 
with the aid of the Indians, to meet Missouri in 
battle array. Every one that embraces the 
system is as ready to fight as were the Israel- 


D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12m0. Memoirof Hanno» Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, author of Dairynan's De«ghter,’ &c.; 18mo. 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; by 4" 5. Gilly, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millenniwm=, Oy Rev. M. 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 
tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth's Book; do., 12mo. 


. Adam; 12mo. 


‘ites under Joshua.—Home Miss. Magazine. 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12mo.— 


place. tive, and so well skilled in the arts of delision 

Tiss! ies, however i B ’s Short Catechism for Children; 18mo. Do. 32mo. 
as to lead many unwary and foolish youth| ROBERT POLLOK, AUTHOR OF THE COURSE OF TIME. } Calvin on Secret Providence; by Rev. Jomes Lil- 
astray. | ‘ati lie; 18mo. Feed m mbs, 18mo; . Wilson, D. D.— 
they have got the means of attracting the Abo- mnt : . Ct a Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey’s Ob- 
and sheow with thom! On the Des Moines is ABNER KNEELAND,| The Rey. Robert Pollok, the author of the | aarmatiqns: 

he th in their vicina af Athaien. ~ Cele wouurse OF Lime,” was ‘Works of 'homas Chalmers, D. D., &e., 7 Vols. 12mo 
¥| his followers. Till my tour through the coun-| native of this parish, (Eaglesham.) His father, | 1 and 2, on Natural Theology ; 3 and 4, on 
of their chject try, I supposed but little danger was to be ap-| John Pollok (aged eighty two years,) is still Moral and Mental Philosophy 
in their wanderings—for they are often absent prehended from his influence; but alas! the heart] His wen Diekie, y —this volume has never before 


any made by Europeans. The nights are, for 
the greater part of the year, taken up with 
dancing and singing warlike and other songs, 
accompanied with peculiar movements and ges- 
tures of the body; one of the number beating 
timo with two stichs,; which tasts cloves} 
or twelve o’clock. But very often the camp is 
made the scene of strife and contention, which 
issues in blows with the waddies, and cuts with 


Inscribed upon the va 


church, educated at the Universities of Hallé 
In characters of fire. 


and Berlin; Mrs. S. Rev. C. Eipper, educa- 
ted at the Missionary College, at Basle, in 
Switzerland, and ordained by the German and 
French Protestant clergy in London; Mrs. E. 
and two children. mn 
Assistant Missionaries.—Peter Niqué, mason 
and bricklayer; wife. August Rode, cabinet- 
maker ; wife and three children. , Leopold Zill- | 


The sun is ruler of the day, 
. The moon controls tlie night ; 
: The starry hosts adorn the sky 
With varied streams,of light. 


been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 


em in their which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical Discourses,—the one 


- This ruler of the day must set, 
And hide his dazzling rays ; 
The moon and starry hosts observe 
_, . Their Qwn appointed days. 
Thus still revolves each orb of light, 
Now hidden, now displayed ; 
Thou, Lord, for ever art the same ; 
Thy mercy knows no shade. 


Oh! fear not, doubt not, that our God 
all a father’s care; 


* With joy to heaven your hearts uplift? 


For endless joys are there. 


All glory to the Three in one, 
The God of joy and peace, 

Who comforts those who trust to Him, 
And’ bids their sorrows cease. 


Mrs. Sigourney has contributed the following 
beautiful lines for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
A butterfly basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lilly had chanced to grow. 
Why art thou here with thy gaudy dye? 
Where she of the bright and the sparkling eye 
Must sleep in the church yard low. 


Then it lightly soared thro’ the sunny air, 
And spoke from its shining track: 
I wasa worm "till won my wings, 


_ And she whom thou mourn’st like a seraph sings, 


Would’st thou call the blest one back 7 


From the Liverpool Chronicle. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM EXPLAINED. 


Animal magnetism hag, for some years, amus- 
ed and bewildered the lovers of the marvellous. 
Ridiculed as a mere illusion or delusion, it has 
nevertheless perplexed the scientific; its effects 
are too palpable to be denied, but any rational 


- solution of the cause or causes in which they 


have originated has hitherto eluded detection. 
The honour of unveiling this mystery was re- 
served for Mr, James Braid, an eminent surgeon 
in Manchester, who having witnessed the recent 
experiments of Monsieur Lafontaine, in the 
Atheneum of that town, determined, if possible, 


to bring the system to the test of physiological 


and anatomical principles. This gentleman hav- 


"ing satisfied his own mind that he could produce 


the phenomena without personal contact, and 
even induce sleep when in a different room from 


the person to be thrown into a state of somno- 


lency, announced a public lecture on the subject, 
which he delivered at the Manchester Athenz- 
um, on Saturday last before 700 persons. 

Mr Braid first placed on a table a common 
black wine bottle, in the mouth of which was a 


work having a platted top. The individual on 
. whofn the experiment was to be performed was 


seated on a chair, and direcied to gaze intently 
at the cork without winking or averting the eyes. 
The cork was about two feet from the person 
operated upon, whose head was inclined back- 
wards, forming with the object an angle of forty- 


five degrees. In this position he remained for| dertve their names. Each of these tribes ma | Sa] . ; 3 . 13 “rg 
alee: Seo minutes, when profound sleep was | number from fifty to sixty souls. On the ri rd the women will pick them up to hand them to on the occasion gave great offence his wile} he Mormon system has a strange mixture| the symptoms of the disease continued to ad- ine aad pastemaial aa gs ba an tds 
| | | er friends.—At i i ing, performing upon rumenis, is deriv 
produced. | bank of the river are the Amity Point, Malur-| the combatants, whom they likewise endeavour Life | Writings. of Calvin eview of truth and error, strength from the sounds of the animated world, with curious and in- 
nd W H werful engines for| only chance of saving a lle so. vainable Was 2 | teresting illustrations, m. Gardiner. The Juvenile Sing- 
to excite to greater efforts by singing warlike : | One of their most powe 8 y ing School, by Lowell Meson, and G.J. Webb. ‘The Bosten ~ 


_ The second experiment was completed in the 
‘same time. In the third case a bandage was 
placed round the head, for the purpose of retain- 
ing in a® immovable position, a common bottle 
cork, a little above the roof of the nose, as the 
object to be gazed at, and in about four minutes 
a complete state of somnolency ensued. In this 
case was proved the inability of the patient to 
open the eyelids, although consciousness was in 
no respect suspended, as he was able to reply dis- 
tinctly to any question. The fourth experiment 


| ber of natives residing in its neighbourhood, or 


for a Mission Station, and affords every desira- 


j amount of land available for cultivation, espe- 


| themselves into the Bay, of which, however, 
| tittle is as yet known ? the Brisbane river is na- 


| is obstructed in a similar way, asat its entrance 


.discovered lately,and tried successfully by some 


man, blacksmith, wife and two children. God- 
frey Hausmann, farmer; wife and two child- 
ren. William Hartenstein, weaver; wife. Chas. 
Theodore Franz, tailor; wife and two children. 
Godfrey Wagner, shoemaker; August Olbrecht, 
shoemaker; Ludwig Dége, gardener, unmar- 
ried. 

The locality which this band of labourers 
have occupied is that of Moreton Bay, which, 
from its physical character, and from the num- 


occasionally visiting it, is peculiarly adapted 


ble facility of 4ntercourse with the civilized 
world; its distance from Sydney being only 
four hundred and eighty miles. The climate, 
which .is not subject to hat winds, is perhaps 
superior to that of Sydney. ‘The country flat- 
tens towards the sea-coast, and affords a vast 


cially along the banks of the Brisbane river. 


tance of about sixteen miles from its mouth. 
The Bay is reckoned to be from sixty to seventy 
miles across, over which a number of smal] 
islands are scattered, diversifying its aspect 
agreeably; some of them being covered with a 
soil fit for cultivation, while others exhibit only 
clumps of mangroves, or cyprus pine. Besides 
the Brisbane river, two ar three others empty 


vigable -up and even still 
higher, but it is not accessible to large vessels, 
asa bar with only nine feet water on it crosses 
its entrance. The navigation of the Bay itself 


at Amity Point a bar with fourteen feet water, 
and heavy breakers on it, very often presents a 
serious impediment to vessels either entering or 
going to sea; while the sand banks within it 
are constantly shifting, so as to render the as- 
sistance of a pilot absolutely necessary. A 
passage to the northward has, however, been 


vessels, both in and out. By that passage the 
above mentioned obstacles are avoided. 
The Missionary settlement is situated seven 
miles northward from Brisbane town, and about 
two miles north-west from Eagle farm, now a 
Government cattle station, but formerly an ag- 
ricultural settlement and Female Factory. li 
is, from its situation, peculiarly adapted for mis- 
sionary exertions, as it liesat the great thorough- 
fure of the Aborigines, when proceeding either 
from the north or south along the sea-coast, as 
well as of those coming from the interior ; and 
it may safely be said, that nowhere are there so 
many natives met with together as at Moreton 
Bay, which makes it as importart a locality for 
a mission, as it is in other respects a favourable 
one. 
The number of the aborigines in the district 
is not easily ascertained, as the occasions are 
rare on which they assemble in great numbers. 
At fights, which have taken place in the neigh- 
bourhood. of the settlement, and even of the mis- 
sionary station, as many as from 200 to 300 
have been present. They are subdivided into 
small tribes; each of which has a certain ter- 
ritory allotted to it, from which they generally 


bine, and Moppé’s tribe, who number, together, 
about 200; on the left are, the Duke of York’s 
tribe, the Pine-river natives, the Ningé Ningé, 
Umpie Boang, and Yun Monday tribes, which, 
including the mountain tribes in their neigh- 
bourhood, amount to about 400 souls. The 
tribes are distinguished from each other by the 
direction of the incisions which they make on 
their breasts and arms; but the fishing tribes 
have, from their peculiar occupation, a fleshy 


the stone knives. ‘The savage nature of the 
Aborigines, although in their intercourse with 
the whites they may be found harmless, and 
even pleasing, is clearly evinced in their inter- 
course with each other, when they are excited 
by hatred, jealousy, or carnal passions. | 

At certain seasons the different tribes chal- 
lenge each other to battle, of which they are 
eagerly fond, and on these occasions they 
contrive to be dressed in their best style. First, 
all the hairs over the body are singed off; then. 
a new coat of grease and charcoal is laid on, or 
red ochre instead ; and the plumage of parrots, 
long kept in reserve for the purpose, is stuck 
all over the body either in biosd or narrow 
streaks, as far as it will go. (The hair of the 
head, which is usually tied in a knot behind, is 
now loosened, and receives its due proportion of 
grease to make it pliant, when it is dressed to 
render it curly, with an instrument of bone. If 
they have no parrots’ feathers to decorate their 


clay, on the arms, body, and thighs. The nose 
and the cheekbones shine with grease and ochre. 
A thick white reed, stuck through the cartilage 
of the nose, finishes the demonlike appearance 
of these warriors, who are by this time full of 
spirits in anticipation of their wonderful achieve- 
ments. leant, they wind their scarfs six or 
seven times round their waists, and fasten the 
stone knives into them, eager to express the 
gestures of horror or despair which their ene- 
mies will make when attacked, or to imitate the 
howling by which they will be terrified. | 

Their weapons are the spear, which for battle 
is made very long, sometimes ten leet, and often 
provided with a barb; the club, or waddie, 
which is alge: round, but often carved out 


into sharp edges ; and the womeram. With these. 
weapons the natives invest their young men at 
the age of from fourteen to sixteen years. This 
is done with certain ceremonies, reminding one 
of those practised on conferring knighthood in| 
former times. ‘T'ifése young men are then call- 
ed kippers, and for the first time enjoy the pri- 
vilege of taking an active part in the fight. 
These fights are, generally speaking, not fatal; 
it is evident they are rather of the nature of 
sports than real fights, although blood may. oc- 
casionally flow, and the parties profess great 
enmity. If they were to be believed, you would 
conclude from their boasting speeches, when 
returning from one of these fights, that their 


-enemies were all®slain to a man. It is not re- 


garded, however, as a matter of any moment, iT 
any one, through his own want of skill, should 
receive a spear, and thereby lose his life; but 
such an event will draw after it a series of 
fights, through the egg of the relatives 
of the deceased, who are always anxious to 
avenge his death either on his antagonist or on 
the whole tribe. They fight man to man, one 
or two dozen ata time on either side ; each 
having two or three spears, and endeavouring to 
throw one of them at his antagonist, which the 
latter of course is anxious to evade, by spring- 
ing from the ground. When the spear has fal- 
len to the ‘ground, he takes it up and throws it 
back at\ his: adversary. The greatest interest 
is shown on such occasions on both sides, “by 
old men, women, and children; and if the spears 
fall at some distance from the scene of action, 


i 
songs. To mourn over such as have fallen is 


lations. The young soon forget their grief, al- 
though they may join in the general howl for 
a while; but even if one of their relations has 
only received a severe blow, the old women 


chiefly the business of old women and near re-/ 


for months together—to go amongst 
camps, and there to preach to them the everlast- 
ing Gospel. The means of conciliating the 
Aborigines, viz., through a supply of food in re- 
ward of their labour, is an indispensable requi- 
site; but to follow them in this way for their 
spiritual welfare, is an imperative duty. The 
number of the Missionaries at the Settlement is 
in this respect of great advantage, ‘as some of 
them can stay at home for the protection of their 
families and property, as well as for maintaining 
intercourse with such of the Aborigines as may 
visit the Station, while the others are following 
the wandering tribes either along the sea-coast 
or into the mountains, on theirerrand of mercy 
and salvation. They cannot but regret that 
their direct missionary efforts of this kind have 
hitherto been so few; but the truth is, that as 
these direct efforts are entirely dependent for 
their practicability onthe outward facilities which 
the Mission generally could afford for carrying 
them on, so much time and labour have hitherto 


been unable. to devote so much of their time as 
they anticipated at the outset, to the proper and 
immediate objects of their mission. Such jour- 
neys of the kind described, however, as have ac- 
tually been undertaken among the Aborigines 
by the Missionaries, have apparently told well 
upon them; and efforts have also been mate to 
preach the Gospel to them. What influence 
private conversation about God and divine things 
may already have had on their hearts, it is im- 
possible to say ; but they often attend divine ser- 
vice, and they conduct themselves on such occa- 
sions with great propriety: the singing pleases 
them very much, and they imitate it with suc- 
cess. The imperfect acquaintance of the Mis- 
sionaries with their language, which has hitherto 
been a great hinderance to their work, is an evil 
which is gradually lessening; and when they 
have acquired the requisite fluency in the 


use of their rude dialect, no obstacle shall pre-| 


vent them from carrying the Gospel to these 
children of the forest, and proclaiming it in their 
ears. A school, for the instruction of the chil- 


dien, would have been in operation some time} 


since, had the Missjonaries had a sufficient sup- 
ply of food to give-at loast a few potatoes or a 
piece of maize-bread to each child; without 
which a school cannot be carried on. 


CALVIN’S SINGUL{R MODE OF COURTSHIP. 


Calvin had little time or inclination for court- 
ship; and he therefore wrote circulars to his 
friends, requesting that they would look out a 
wife suitable toa preacher. The qualificatrons 
he required are enumerated in his letter to Farel : 
—‘‘T care not for personal charms; the only 
beauty that delights me is that she should be 


chaste, economical, obedient, patient, and that} 


there should be a reasonable hope of her being 
attentive to the care of my health.” Several 
young ladies were proffered to the advertiser,. 
but they were all rejected on the score of levity ; 
at length the widow of a German Anabaptist 
presented herself; and, though she was encum- 
bered with a large family by her former hus- 
band, she carried away the prize from all her 
competitors. The only circumstance recorded 
of this union is, that the only child which Calvin 
had was still-born, and that Calvin’s insensibility 


PENCIL CEDAR. 

It is not generally known that if the lining of 
drawers, in which clothes are kept, is made of 
pencil cedar, no moths or other destructive in- 
sects will get into them, and as the wood is much 
cheaper than wainscot or mahogany, and gives 


may be seen and heard whining for days to- 
gether. ‘The womerams are most dangerous in 


protuberance on the wrist, to which they are 


these fights, as they are thrown with great force. 
at random, where the enemy is in the densest 


adelightful perfume to the clothes contained in 
thedrawers, these factS only require to be known 


man whom I had known years ago. 


to bring it into very general use.— Irish paper. 


of depraved man will believe any thing that is 
false. And, strange totell, many have become 
the followers of him who says in heart, ** There 
is no God.” He has distributed his books 
around the country with a zeal. and liberality 
worthy. of a better cause. ‘hese have taken, 
not simply with the grossly immoral, but have 
subverted the minds of many who were esteemed 
firm believers in Revelation. I met a young 
He was 
then moral and amiable, and once thought he 
had given his heart to the Saviour. For three 
years, he has been one of the leaders in trying 
to preserve a little regard for the Sabbath, sus- 
tain a Sabbath school, &c. In conversation, 
he said, ** I would give the world if I could be 
delivered from my doubts of the truth of the 
Bible.” I found that infidel objections had 
overpowered his reason, and held him in their 
cold, icy chains. A pious lady said to me, 
‘‘My brother-in-law was once a member of 


ly there was a political convention at the coun- 
ty seat for the nomination of territorial and 
county officers. Abner Kneeland was nominat- 
ed to the first office—that of member of the 
council (senate ;) a brother in the faith to the 
house of representatives; and every nominee, 
but one, isa professed infidel. These facts 
need no comment. AL 

Campbellism is the great curse of the west— 
more destructive and more injurious to the cause 
of religion, than avowed infidelity itself. ‘There 
is evidence of wonderful cunning in the system, 
and in those who seek to carry it out. It pre- 


sents something like a form of godliness, which 


may answer temporal purposes, and serve for 
those who cannot silence conscience without 
something in the semblance of religion. As 
Mohammed, in framing his system of delusion, 
sought to accommodate it as far as practicable 
to all the: forms of religion then extant, so 
Campbellism is intended to commend itself to all 
the other denominations. It has no creed or 
confession of faith of its own. It is like the 
pirate bark upon the seas, provided with the 
flag of every nation, ready to run up any one 
us occasion may require. ‘Thus, Campbellism 
is ever ready, Proteus-like, to change its shape 
whenever any thing is to be gained by deception. 
The object'appears to be, to form one great 
body, in the shade of which no other can pos- 
sibly exist. Hence its religious requirements 
are reduced to the minimum. It is only to be 
immersed and give consent to the historical 
fucts of the New Testament; every thing else, 
they say, will follow; the Holy Ghest will be 
imparted ; the man become a Christian. 

In a community in Illinois, the following is 
reported as the state of social influences. ‘The 
number of voters in the settlement is about 
nineteen: hundred. Of these, seven or eight 
hundred are Roman Catholics, who generally 
act together on all questions of public interest. 
Of course, where the rest of the community are 
divided, these hold the balance of power. This 
was so well understood during a political con- 
test, that both parties made interest with the 
Catholics, in hopes of securing their votes at 
the polls. To this end, intoxicating drinks was 
freely employed;and the holy Sabbath desecrat- 
ed to electioneering visits from house to house. 


making proselytes, is their interpretation of 
prophecies. ‘Their views are not much unlike 
Miller’s—the world is coming to a speedy end, 
and the Mormons are the saints who are to 
r = with Christ, (Rev. xx. &c.) 


. Another—All will be saved who have not 
had an opportunity to embrace Mormonism here 


on earth. 
3. If men are good Mormons, it matters not 
what they do. 1 have in mind a most notori- 
| 


~ 


‘the parish of Fenwick. Her ancesters had for 
many generations been proprietors of a property 
called Horshill, in the above parish. The name 
of the former proprietors was Gemmel, the last 
of whom, the grandmother of Mr. Pollok, was a 
female who married a person of the name of 
Dickie, of which marriage the mother of the 
bard was a daughter. ‘This family suffered 


half of which has never before been 


and forwarded to any part of the country. 


ublished. 
R. C. offers the above, together with a large assortment of © 


Classical, Miscellaneous, and Schoot Books, to 
the tratle 
and on accommodating terms. 


, country merchants, and others, at moderate prices, 
Orders promptly attended to, and the books well packed, 


i? Orders from Clergymen and Students at a distance 


promptly supplied, when accompanied with the cash, at re- 
duced prices, 


jan 


greatly during the persecution, and it was chief- 
ly from the details of these sufferings, collected 
from the lips of his mother, that Mr. Pollok was 
led to the composition of that very interesting 
sketch, “* The Persecuted Family.” Notrace of 
the period of Mr. Pollok’s birth is to be found in 
the parish records. It appears, however, that he 
was born in the year 1799, at Muirhouse, a farm 
of about one hundred acres, scarcely three miles 
west of the village of Eaglesham, then and still in | 
the possession of his father, John Pollok, a ten-|' 
ant of the Earl of Eglinton. He was baptized by 
Mr. Thomson, Antiburgher minister at Mearns. 


ers, who taught only for a stated period during 


KW BOOKS —D’Aubigne’s Reformation in Germany, 
and Switzerlard. Foster’s Essays on Popular Igno- 


rance. Baird’s Tour inthe North of Europe. Howitt’s Ru- 
ral Life in England. Miller's Rural Sketches. Gems of 
‘American Female Poets. 
Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 3 vols. 8vo. 
ern English Poets, by S. G. 
3 vols. 
vellers, illustrating passages of the Scriptures. Just received 
and for sale by i 


The Writings of Jane Taylor. 
od- 
Hall. Macauley’s Miscellanies, 
Professor Wilson's Miscellanies. Gems for ‘T'ra- 

H. HOOKER, 
a of Chestnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
jan 


HE PREACHER.—Or Skeleton ef nearly Four Hun- 
dred Sermons, chiefly selected from the Manuscripts of 


‘two eminent Divinesof the last century, for the use of young 
Ministers,and Lay Preachers, to which is added an Essay va 
the Composition of 
this day published by 


a Sermon, in 2 vols. 8v6. A new ediun 
J. WHETHAM & SON, 


| the Presbyterian Church, but now he is one of the Pollok lv 

| | The'penal settlement, called Brisbane town, is bodies with, they make upon their black shining doquired for Mr. Pollo obtained his early education at 144 Cheateur strece, 
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the summer months, and returned in the winter to 
college. He was also for some time at a school: 
at Newton-Mearns. At first he seems to have 
had no idea of pursuing the clerical profession. 
Fer some time he assisted his father on the farm, 
but, finding the laborious duties of an ‘‘ upland 
farmer’’ to be too arduous for his feeble constitu- 
tion, he resigned the sickle and the plough, and 
went to reside at Barrhead with David Young, a 
brother-in-law, for the purpose of learning. the 
carpenter trade ; but, after fabricating with his 
own hands a few chairs and other trifling arti- 
cles, he seems also to have sickened at the idea 
of sacrificing himself to the pursuit of a mere 
manual employment, and we accordingly find 
him next residing with his uncle Mr. David 
Dickie, at Fenwick, where he learned Latin and 
Greek under Mr. Fairlie, the present parish 
teacher. Mr. Pollok afterwards studied at the 
University of Glasgow, where, afier the usual 
curriculum, he took his degree of Master of Arts. 
He studied theology in the same city under Dr. 
Dick, the Professor of Divinity for the United 
Secession Church. At this period he seems also 
to have agtended the theological lectures of Pro- 
fessor Macgill in the University. — In the spring 
of 1827, he was admitted by the United Associ- 
ate Presbytery of Edinburgh a licentiate of the 
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terian, for the city of Baltimore. 


BLANK BUOKS AND STATIONERY.— 


most reasonable prices. 


A NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR SABBATH SCHOOL 
‘TEACHERS.—Many Teachers who have to support 


their own Schools, and freely give their time in teaching, do 
not feel able to pay for the Sunday School 
not some friend of S. Schools ee $5, $10. or $20. to sup- 
ply as many S. S. Teachers wit 

and ne School Journal, whieh is published on the first 
and third 

num, in advance. 


Journal. ill 
the Gazette of Education, | 
ednesdays of each month, at One Dollar per an- 


y Every number of this paper is made up withexcir - 


sive reference to the improvement, encouragement, and #- 
sistance of Sunday School Teachers; and yet/perhaps ot 
one in two hundred of them read it. 


If it is not what it onght to be, Sanday School public sen- 


timent should be so distinctly expressed as to stop it. If it 
is, in the main, what it ought to 
sentiment should give it liberal support. ‘They owe it to 
themselves, if not to the publication. 


Sunday School public 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
146 Chestnut street, Philadel pia. 


EMOVAL.—Davip Owen & Sov. have removed from 
No. 24 North Gay street, to No. 38 Marker street, third 


door West of Frederic street, Bautimore, where they have 
always on hand all the Books and Tracts of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, and other religious Books 


kX David Owen & Son, are also Agents for the Presby- 
jan 1—4t 


Merchants and others who may require Account Books 


for the ensuing year, are informed that they may select from 
a large assortment, or have them made to order, of superior 
white and blue glazed paper, English and American, at the 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
Foreign and American Stationers, 
dec 25—3t 103 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 


Secession Church, along with his brother, who 
still remains a preacher, belonging to that body. 


Rose street Chapel, Edinburgh, and once or 
twice for Dr. Belfrage at Slateford. 

The fatal disease, consumption, which was 
soon to terminate his earthly ministrations, and. 
all other labours, was now settling down upon 
him. He went fora short time to reside in Aber- 
deen, but without any sensible improvement of 
his health, and therefore soon returtied to the hos- 
pitable abode of his friend Dr. Belfrage. During 
Mr. Pollok’s residence at Slateford, he was visit- 
ed by many distinguished individuals, and re- 
ceived the advice and friendly intercourse of Dr. 
Abercrombie, of Edinburgh, and ws also on‘inti- 
mate terms with the family of Dr. Monro, of the 
University of Edinburgh, who then possessed 
the pleasant villa of Craig-Lockhart, in the vi- 
cinitty of Slateford. But in spite of every effort 
on the part of his friends ard medical advisers, 


residence in Italy. The city of Pisa, in. the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, was the place selected 
for his residence. .In the month of August, 1827; 
he left Scotland for the purpose of proceeging on‘ 
his journey, accompanied by his sister, (now Mrs. | 
Gilmour, residing in the village of Eaglesham,) 
from whom the author obtained most of the par- 
culars here recorded. He proceeded first to 


Plymouth, and then took up his residence near 
toSouthampton. Here the symptoms increased 
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the most admired German compose 
Tie Boston Musical Institute’s Collection of Church Music, 


EW MUSIC BOOKS.--Boston Academy’s Collection 
of Church Music—published under the direction of the 


Boston Academy of Music. The Boston Handel & Hadyn 
Mr. Pollok preached only once for Dr. Brown of . Suciety Collection of Church Music, by Lowell Mason. The 
~ Massachusetts Collection of Psatinuody, by the Boston Handel 
and Hadyn Society. Edited be George James Webb, Presi- 
dent of the Society. e 
son. 
of Music. 
thems and other pieces, by Lowell Mason. Manual of the* 


Tho Modern Psalmist, by Lowell Ma- 
Published under the sanction of the Boston Academy 
Boston Anthem Book, being a selection of An- 


Boston Academy of Music, for instruction in the elements of 
vocal music on the system of Pestalozzi, by Lowell Mason, 
Professor in the Academy. The Odeon;a collection of se- 


cular melodies, arranged and harmonized for four voices, de- 
signed for adult singing schools, and for social! music par- 
ties, by G. J. Webb, and Lowell Mason. The Boston Glee 


Book, edited by Lowell Mason, and G. J. Webb. ‘The Ame- 


rican Glee Book, consisting of a selection of Glees, Madri- 
gals, and Rounds, from the most distinguished English and 


Gserman authors, by G. J. Webb. The Gentlemen's Glee 
Book, consisting & a selection of Glees for men’s voices, by 
rs, by. Lowell Mason. 


comprising a great variety of Psalm and Ilymn Tunes, An- 


thems, Chants, Sentences, and other set pieces ; by F. Comer, 
organist of King’s Chapel, Boston. ‘Ihe COisisting ot 
a selection of new Songs, Duetis, and T 


rios, from recent 
works of various authors, compiled by Lowell Mason, and G 


J.Webb. The Music of Nature, or an attempt to prove that 


School Seng Book, published under the sanction of the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music, original and selected, Lowell « 
Mason, Little Songs for Little Singers, by Lowell Mason, 
published under the sanction of the Boston Academy of Mu- 
sic. ‘The Southern Harp, consisting of original sacred and 
moral Songs, adapted to the most popular melodies. for the 
piano forte, and guitar, by Mrs. MaryS. B. Dana. Chants of 
the Episcopal Church, comprising a few of the old standard, 
chants of acknowledged merit, with a few onginal chants, 
composed expressly for this work, by the editor—edited by 
George Kingsley. Constantly on hand and for-sale b 
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